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$1,500 Worth of Prizes for Wide-Awake Farmer Boys: A Last Call to You! 





\4,.NE HUNDRED THOUSAND Southern farmers read The Progres- 

rey sive Farmer and Gazette. That ought to mean that two hun- 

dred thousand boys are in families where The 
Farmer and Gazette is taken. 

If there's one in your family, Mr. Subscriber, we have a bully chance 
for him, and we want to tell him about it. Here is what we wish 
to say: 

My boy, you have a chance at nearly $1,500 worth of prizes. We 
have told you something about this in previous issues of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Gazette, but you may have overlooked it. At any rate 
here is the chance open to you omce again, and it’s up to you as tc 
whether you shall seize it or not. 

Through the generosity of our advertisers and our company we are 
going to give about $1,500 to Southern farm boys who make the 
biggest and most profitable corn yields this year. Most of these prizes 
will be for boys not 19 until next year—boys born after January 1, 
1892, that is to say,—but there will be some for fellows older, but yet 
under 21. 

If you were born before 1892, but are yet under 21, we want you 
to cultivate five acres, To the Southern farm boy who makes the big- 
gest corn yield on five acres in 1910, using not more than $8 commercial 
fertilizer per acre, our Mr. A. L. French, well known to many as a pop- 
ular North Carolina Institute lecturer, will give a handsome young Angus 
bull, valued at $125, and other smaller prizes will be offered. 

If on the other hand, you won’t be 19 before next year, we want 
you to cultivate only one acre of land, and we have a string of prizes 
long enough to make your head swim—between $1,200 and $1,500 
worth, including $200 worth of Royster fertilizer, a $75 Thornhill 
2-horse wagon, a $75 DeLaval separator, a $75 Meadows grist mill, $50 
Duroc-Jersey, Poland-China and Berkshire pigs, a $30 Iron Age riding 
cultivator, a $40 Modern canner, a $32 McKay sulky stalk cutter, a 
$30 Watkins hay press, a carload of Blue Ridge lime, a King weeder, 
one ton Meridian fertilizer, a $20 Tower cultivator, etc., etc. A full list 
of prizes and their generous givers will appear later. We hope also 
to include a free trip to Washington with all expenses paid as one of 
the prizes. 

Well, my boy, we want you to get one of these prizes, and there’s 
no time to lose if you are going to do it. Make up your mind about 
it now: there’s no hope for the fellow who is always hesitating. These 
prizes will be given to boys who cultivate one acre of corn, doing all 
the work themselves evcept needed help in breaking and harvesting, 
and the whole $1,300 worth will go to the fellows who make the big- 
gest yields and the biggest profits per acre. No boy will be allowed to 
use over $10 worth of commercial fertilizer on his acre. 

More than this, any boy competing for our prizes may also compete 
for the scores of other prizes offered by State and National Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, including, we believe, the free trip to Washington 
City with all expenses paid, for the best yield in each State, the prize- 
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winrers from all the States taking the trip together and being royally. 
entertained in Washington, being introduced to the President and alk 
that. 

Now then, why not have a prize acre? If you get a prize, good 
and well, and even if you don’t get a prize, you’ll have the untold 
good that comes from putting forth your very best effort—studying, 
planning, learning. If you only make the best yield of any boy in your 
township, that will be a distinction in itself, and will help make a man 
of you. 

There are already 40,000 boys lined up in Corn Club work in the 
Southern States, each boy cultivating an acre and doing his level best. 
with it. Let’s make it 100,000. 

Let every boy not too old try an acre; let the older ones try five. 
acres. We shall print the pictures of the prize winners in each State 
and we shall print the names of all our boys who make over 50 
bushels per acre. 

This offer this week is a last chance, my boy. The great procession, 
is moving—410,000 of the brightest, wide-awake young chaps in the. 
whole South in line, and they are calling you to join them. Will you, 
do it or will you lag behind and then feel ashamed of missing the 
chance they seized? 

Try the acre, boy; it can’t possibly do you any harm; it is almost 
impossible for it not do you a lot of good. If you are not 19 until next 
year or later, sign the lower 1-acre blank and mail to us at once; if 
you are already 19 or will be before the end of this year, sign the 
upper 5-acre blank. Be sure to enclose 2-cent stamp for one of our but-. 
tons. DO IT TO-DAY. 








IF YOU WERE BORN BEFORE JANUARY 1, 
1892, SIGN THIS BLANK—5-ACRE CONTEST. 


Publishers The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, Raleigh, N. C. 
GENTLEMEN: Iam over 18 but under 21, and I wish to 
compete for Mr. French’s $125 prize, and all others that may be 
offered to the boy or young man under 21 who makes the biggest? 
yield on five acres of corn in 1910. I will not use over $8.00 
worth of commercial fertilizer per acre, and will do all work 
myself. I enclose 2-cent stamp, for which send me one of your 
buttons and all literature, and enter my name for the contest. 
Yours truly, 


Name - 





P.O State. 


IF YOU WERE BORN AFTER JANUARY 1, 
1892, SIGN THIS BLANK—1-ACRE CONTEST. 











Publishers The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, Raleigh, N. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Iwill not be 19 till next year, or later, and - 
I want a chance at the $1,300 to $1,500 worth of prizes you offer 
to boys of my age and younger who make the biggest yields and 
biggest profits on one acre of corn in 1910. Iwill not use over 
$10 worth of commercial fertilizer per acre, and will do all the 
work myself, except breaking and harvesting. I enclose 2-cent 
stamp, for which send me your literature and a button, and enter . 
my name for the contest. Yours truly, 


Name —- 








P. O. State 
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Farm Work for May. 











NAT RITING FOR Southern farmers, one is apt 
AVY to forget how big the South is, and how 
é ) 


far one section is ahead of another. I 
thad a letter yesterday (April 22) from a corre- 
<spondent in Louisiana, who said that his corn 
“was over knee high, while mine is just fairly 
above ground. Hence these notes and sugges- 
tions may not always exactly fit in every part of 
the South. But these notes are intended more 
to remind our friends of what they might forget 
vather than to tell them what to do. 

Of course, the great work for May is the finish- 
ing of the corn planting and the getting the cot- 
ton in the ground. April is all right for cotton 
planting in the far South, but there is no ad- 
vantage in the upper South in getting the seed of 
cotton or corn in very early. 

Where one has a crimson clover crop to turn 
for corn it is well to let it stand till after cotton 
planting and turn it after it is dead. It will do 
more good then, and there is always plenty of 
time to make a corn crop in the South from late 
planting. Where the clover is grown to be fol- 
jowed by cotton it should be turned under as 
soon as in bloom in April, the soil well fined and 
the planting done on the level. 

Try planting some of your upland cotton on the 
level, and use the smoothing harrow and the 
weeder on it in the early stages, and see how 
‘easy it is to get ahead of the grass. 

& 

A number have written to me indicating that 
they will not plant cowpeas because of the high 
price of the seed. But peas have been high for 
several years, and why should any Southern farm- 
er have to buy them? They are grinding them 
for protein in the stock feeds North, and peas 
are going to be a profitable crop for the Southern 
farmers. There will never be any more 75-cent 
peas, and you can not afford not to sow them, no 
matter what the price. 

Soy beans are somewhat lower in price, and a 
mixture of the Tall Yellow soy bean and cowpeas, 
sown half and half, is excellent, for the soys will 
hold up the peas from the ground and make the 
harvesting and curing easier. The Tall Yellow 
soy bean is the best variety for the South, while 
the dwarf-growing ones and earlier ones will do 
in the more northern localities and the high 
mountain sections of the South. 

& 

On the western mountain plateau and valleys 
of the Southern Appalachian system the Medium 
Early soy beans will very nicely take the place 
of the cowpeas where the summer nights are so 
cool. The seed should be planted in rows like 
cotton and cultivated, though they can be sown 
broadcast. But, like the cowpeas, they should 
not be planted till the ground is warm. 

Cowpeas sown in May as soon as the land is 
warm, will make a heavier crop of hay than sown 
later, but for seed-making, the later planting is 
best. Now make up your mind that next spring 
you will have peas to sell at $2.50 to $3 per 
bushel instead of having them to buy. There is 
always going to be a demand for them at paying 
prices, and with the machinery now in use, it is 
easy to save the seed from the hay, and have the 
hay to feed, for if the crop is cut at the proper 
stage, the seed will mature well in the hay. 

“trowing peas or soy beans especially for seed, 
they should be planted in rows and cultivated. I 
believe that a better crop of hay can be made 
from drilling them all over the land with a wheat 

‘sdrill than in any other way; certainly a far better 
crop than by harrowing them in broadcast. 

& 

Do not be afraid to go over cotton and corn 
with the weeder and break the crust all around 
in the rows by running the weeder across the 
rows. It will not hurt many plants, and will 
save having sore-shinned cotton from chafing 

’ agdinst the crust, and will kill grass while it is 

: just starting. You can go over the land so rapid- 
Ny that you hardly notice the labor. In a season 
that is rainy the weeder will be invaluable in get- 
‘ting the crop ahead of the grass. 

Perhaps you have begun an improving rotation 
of crops, and are finding that your crops were 
better last year. Now do not be tempted be- 


cause you made a good crop of cotton on a field’ 





last year, to put that field in cotton again, but 
stick to the rotation and continue the improve- 
ment. 

& 

Thousands of Southern farmers have found 
that the level cultivation of corn is best, and the 
crop is heavier where the roots are not damaged 
by running a turning plow through and hilling 
the corn up. On low swamp lands the hilling 
should be done before planting, and the beds 
maintained for drainage, but the cultivation even 
then should be shallow. 

The same is true of cotton, for the cotton roots 
run as far as corn roots across the rows, and the 
crop will be damaged by the turning plow as 
badly as corn. Planting on raised beds on low 
lands is all right, but shallow cultivation is right 
there, too. 

Then why not try the level and shallow culti- 
vation on tobacco? Try it on part of your crop 
this season, and I believe you will abandon the 
laborious hilling of tobacco. There are machines 
now in use for setting tobacco plants two rows 
at a time, which save a great deal of labor and 
get the crop set rapidly. 





May on the Truck Farm, 


ATERMELONS and cantaloupes are, of 
Wi course, up and growing in the lower South, 

and the planting is done even as far north 
as southern Maryland. Thin cantaloupes to 18 
inches in the rows’ and watermelons to 3 feet. 
Here the cantaloupes are planted in rows 5 feet 
apart and watermelons 10 feet. When the culti- 
vation is finished, and the soil is still fresh from 
the last working, sow crimson clover all over the 
land. It will do no harm to the melons, and will 
give you a winter cover and a humus-making 
crop the next spring. 

Spraying should be begun on the early Irish 
potatoes as soon as they are a few inches high, 
using the Bordeaux mixture. As soon as the old 
beetles are seen around laying eggs, add 5 ounces 
of Paris green to 50 gallons of the Bordeaux 
mixture and spray before you see any young ones 
hatch, for you can kill many of the old beetles 
and stop their egg laying, and the poison will 
be there ready for the young ones as soon as they 
hatch. In many trucking sections they use Paris 
green and water only, but it is far better to use 
the Bordeaux mixture to prevent the blight, as 
the early blight often cuts the crop short. 

Where spraying for the bugs alone you can put 
a pound of arsenate of lead in 30 gallons of wa- 
ter and kill the bugs with less damage to the 
plants than with Paris green. It mixes better 
with water, and sticks better to the leaves than 
Paris green. 

If any of the green lice appear on the early 
garden peas, dust them over with tobacco dust. 
If tobacco stems are used in the furrow in plant- 
ing the peas there will be few lice. 





What Farmers Want to Know, 


ILL YOU KINDLY tell me the best fer- 
WA 4 tilizer to use on sweet potatoes?’”’ asks a 
LW} North Carolina reader. To him I replied: 
The fertilization for sweet potatoes will depend 
on the condition of the soil in which they are to 
be grown. If the soil is well supplied with hu- 
mus or has a crimson clover sod turned down, I 
would use no nitrogenous fertilizer at all, but 
would apply acid phosphate and potash liberally. 
In the great sweet potato growing section of 
eastern Virginia, the growers rake the pine woods 
and haul the pine straw on the land during the 
winter to plow under for the crop, and they make 
good crops, too. Some growers there, however, 
are using crimson clover as a preparatory crop 
and are doing well. One large grower told me 
that he made 254 barrels per acre after clover, 
with, of course, some acid phosphate and potash. 
On thin soil that has little humus in it, would 
advise an application of 400 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 50 pounds of nitrate of sola, and 100 
pounds of sulphate of potash per acre. 
& 
ROTATIONS—Doubtless a two-year rotation is 
preferable to no rotation at all; but it is doubtful 
if any two-year system can give as good results 
as one that embraces more crops and runs for a 
longer time. Here is a letter I had and my reply: 


“T have a field of seven or eight acres that 
I have been sowing in peas one year and corn 
the next. Have kept this rotation up for 
three years, and have more than doubled the 


yield. I raised a fine crop of pea hay last 
year on this field. It hasn’t been plowed 
since. I will plant it in corn this year. The 


soil is a light sandy, with a red subsoil, easily 
put in good order. I want to sow annual 
clover at the last harrowing of the corn, and 
thought I would apply 300 or 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre. At what time would 
you apply the acid phosphate, and how would 
you put it in the land?” 


While planting corn with peas will certainly 
for a time increase the yield, it will finally ex- 
haust the phosphoric acid and potash and result 
in decreased yieslds. Peas and clover will give 
you all the nitrogen needed in a good rotation, 
and by following a three-year rotation, you can 
permanently increase the productive capacity of 
the soil. By taking off a crop of pea hay you 
have drawn heavily on the phosphoric acid and 
potash, and the field should have the manure 
made from the feeding of the hay if you wish to 
prevent loss. Taking a crop of pea hay from the 
land and returning no manure, is a good way to 
run it down. It would have been far better to 
have sown crimson clover on the pea stubble last 
fall if you want to put it in corn again, but it 
would have been better to have applied 400 
pounds of acid phosphate on the stubble and have 
sown to wheat or oats, and followed the wheat 
with peas this summer for hay and then sown the 
clover and spread the manure made from feeding 
the hay and turned all under for corn. 


a 
CRIMSON CLOVER HAY.—Another reader 


asks as follows about making hay of crimson 
clover: 


“T have a piece of land in crimson clover I 
intend putting in corn. With the clover there 
is about one-half of a stand of volunteer oats. 
Can I let them stand until they are large 
enough to mow and then make a crop of 
corn? Or would you advise plowing up now 
and preparing for corn?’’ 

This man can make a good hay crop by plow- 
ing the clover and oats as soon as the clover is 
in bloom without any reference to the condition 
of the oats, for if he lets the clover stand till 
the heads get brown, the hay wiil be dangerous 
feed for horses. Or he can let the clover stand 
till dead and still have time to make a crop of 
corn by turning the whole under. 

a 

LIME FOR BROOMSEDGE.—The value of a 
permanent meadow should not be underestimated 
anywhere, and we have all too few in the South. 
Among the worst enemies of meadows and pas- 
tures is broomsedge. One correspondent who 
has been troubled writes to ask if lime will help 
his clover and timothy, and how to apply it. 

Lime will, doubtless, be a help in keeping out 
broomsedge. The broomsedge thrives in acid 
conditions in the soil, and lime will sweeten the 
soil and encourage the growth of better grasses. 
Spread 25 bushels of slaked lime per acre and 
brush it in with a smoothing harrow. 

& 
APPLYING NITRATE OF SODA.—Among re- 


cent inquiries is one as to second application of 
fertilizers, as follows: 


“How shall I put second application of 
guano and nitrate of soda mixed to cotton to 
get best results? When should this applica- 
tion be put to cotton? I will put down 200 
pounds with seed with a Cole planter and use 
remaining 300 pounds as above-mentioned.” 


Now, I would never make any second applica- 
tion to any crop except of nitrate of soda. There 
is no danger that acid phosphate or potash will 
get away from you in the soil, but it is better to 
use all that will be needed of these at the plant- 
ing, since they are not so quickly taken by the 
plants as the nitrate is, and the soil will hold on 
to all of these that you may apply till some plant 
takes them. Where cotton shows a pale color 
after starting, it is well to apply 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda alongside the rows when the leaves 
are dry, as it may scald them if they are touched 
when wet. 

In applying nitrate of soda to cotton, I would 
wait till after a good stand is chopped out and 
the plants seem to need help. If the land already 
makes a strong weed, the nitrate may do more 
harm than good in making a ranker growth. It 
is the phosphoric acid and potash that make the 
lint and seed, the nitrogen making a greater 
vital activity in the growth. Put in all the phos- 


phate and potash you are going to use when you 
plant. 
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| $500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It | 





BY TILLAGE—WHAT IT DOES. 


By Tait Butler. 


W, N STATING the chief benefits 
WA derived from tillage, in our 

last article we named as one 
of these the aeration of the soil, or 
the bringing about of conditions 
which permit of the air entering the 
soil more freely. 

The relation of air to the fertility 
of the soil is of great importance, 
and is not generally appreciated at 
its full value. If it were, more at- 
tention would be given to establish- 
ing such conditions as would permit 
the air to more freely enter all 
parts of the soil. It is a well known 
fact that if the spaces between the 
soil particles be filed with water— 
that is, if the soil be flooded, or long 
completely filled with water,—most 
farm crops growing thereon will die. 
The difficulty is generally spoken of 
as lack of root breathing. That the 
plants are really not injured by the 
water is shown by the fact that 
these same plants will make good 
healthy growth when completely sub- 
merged in water, providing this wa- 
ter contains in solution the plant 
foods required for their growth. 
Some have suggested that in the wa- 
ter alone, movements of the water, 
and the absorption of air or oxygen 
by the water, are less obstructed 
than when the spaces between the 
solid soil particles are filled with 
water. This may be true and may 
account for some of the different ef- 
fects of water alone, as compared 
with a saturated soil, on the growth 
of plants; but there are other and 
more important reasons why a free 
circulation of air is necessary in the 
soil. 

Why the Soil Must Be Aerated. 


Nitrogen, in soluble combinations, 
is of the greatest importance to a 
fertile soil. In fact, supply a soil 
with sufficient nitrogen which is in 
condition to dissolve in the soil wa- 
ter and which has come from de- 
composing organic matter in the soil, 
and you have in practically all cases 
done that which is important in 
solving the question of soil fertility. 
The vegetable or organic matter 
which supplies nitrogen is broken 
down and put in condition so the 
nitrogen can be dissolved by the soil 
water, by bacteria or germs. These 
germs are spoken of as nitrifying 
germs; that is, they convert the ni- 
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when inspecting Anthony 
Fenee, is this knot—the 

Smallest, strongest, tightest and 
._Smoothest ever made in ANY wire 
fence. Anthony lence Machines weave 
Anthony quality hard steel wire into 
the “Best Fence on Earth’—the 


Anthony Fence 


|) Heavily galvanized, carefully inspected 
i] and accurately made, it “sets” right when 
properly erected—up hill or on level. 
4) Large wires (No. 9 gauge) used unless |! 
you want a lighter fence. You get all }}} 
you pay for in Anthony Fence. 

4} WRITE US TO-DAY fora hand sample 
showing Anthony Knot, and our prices. 


The Anthony Fence Co., 


32 Michigan Street 
= Tecumseh, Mich., U.S.A. 








trogen compounds of the organic or 
vegetable matter into nitrates and 
these nitrates dissolve readily in wa- 
ter. Now, these germs, or bacteria 
which work for the farmer free of 
charge can not work in the absence 
of the oxygen contained in the air. 
It is therefore the duty of the farm- 
er to open up his soil and let the air 
into it by proper tillage. This is 
one positive reason why the air 
should be made to circulate in the 
soil, so that the friendly germs 
which do so much for the farmer in 
making plant foods available to his 
crops may not be smothered; but 
there is also a negative reason. 





There are unfriendly germs that 


acid gas; but much of this gas gets 
into the air by being set free by the 
decomposition of matters containing 
carbon in the soil. The fermenting 
process by which the carbon dioxide, 
or carbonic acid gas, is set free from 
decaying organic matter in the soil 
requires oxygen from the air; hence 
another reason for allowing the air 
to enter the soil freely to aid in the 
decomposition of the dead roots of 
plants, stable manure and other such 
matters. The chief means of open- 
ing up the soil so as to admit of free 
circulation of air is by tillage. Of 
course, drainage, the holes made in 
the soil by the roots of plants which 
afterward decay and other natural 
and artificial agencies aid in venti- 
lating the soil; but suitable tillage 
is the chief aid of the farmer to 
this end. 

In compact soils moderately deep 
plowing and thorough pulverization 
of the soil mass open up the soil and 





inous crop. 


pork product this year. 
crops. 
the garden going. 
for succession. 
and Paris green on the apple 
and plums. 
whitewash, if necessary. _ 

8. Fix a place, if you have 
malaria-breeding 
doors and windows. 


10. Make a fireless cooker 
hot weather. 





TEN THINGS TO DO IN MAY. 





. 1. Replant all lands where the crops have been killed by 
the cold weather—if not in cotton or corn, in some legum- 
Harrow all land thoroughly betore replanting. 

2. Keep up the cultivation of ail growing 
level and shallow and stay ahead of the grass. 
and harrows and cultivators instead of turning plows. 

3. Plant cowpeas, soy beans or velvet beans—every avail- 
able seed and every available foot of land. 

4. Prepare to fatten the hogs cheaply, and to double your 
Fence in a permanent pasture, if pos- 
sible, and arrange lots for a rotation of quick-growing pasture 


5. Put out plenty of peanuts and sweet potatoes, and keep 
Set out tomatoes, plant corn, beans, etc., 
Plenty of fruit, vegetables and watermelons 
is every Southern farmer’s birthright. 

6. See that the spraying outfit is kept going. 


deaux on the grapes and tomatoes, lime-sulphur on the peaches 


7. Begin marketing the early 
after the health of the younger 


ter fresh and cool during summer. 

9. Drain all swampy places about the house to get rid of 
mosquitoes, and keep the stables clean so as 
to avoid breeding the typhoid-carrying 


crops. Work 
Use weeders 


Use Bordeaux 
trees and Irish potatoes, Bor- 


chickens and look closely 
ones. Disinfect often and 
none, to keep the milk and but- 
house-ily. Screen the 


for your wife to use during the 








have as their mission in life the 
changing of soluble nitrogen into 
insoluble combinations so the plants 
can not use it. This is called deni- 
trification. These bacteria or germs 
can only live and work in soils so 
compact and close that air does not 
circulate in them. That is, their un- 
desirable work is stopped by the free 
introduction of air into all parts of 
the soil, which may be done by 
proper tillage. 

In this day of larger knowledge of 
how legumes gather nitrogen from 
the air by means of germs that live 
on their roots, we have still another 
reason why the air should be per- 
mitted to enter the soil freely, for it 
must be remembered that the air is 
composed of about one-fifth free oxy- 
gen and nearly four-fifths free nitro- 
gen. The oxygen seems necessary 
for the friendly germs to breathe, as 
it were; while the nitrogen may be 
imagined to serve as their food. The 
air must circulate in the scil or these 
friendly germs can not gather nitro- 
gen from it to enrich our soils and 
feed our live stock. There are many 
other reasons why the air should be 
made to circulate freely in the soil. 
Some of these are purely chemical, 
but one other reason may be here 
mentioned. 


How Plants Obtain Carbon. 


The larger part of the dry matter 
of plants is carbon. This is taken 








from the air in the form of carbonic 


break it up into small particles 
which allow the air to enter all parts 
of it and come in contact with all 
portions of it. A compact soil that 
is run together, or one that is in 
clods, can not receive the beneficial 
effects of the air because the air can 
not penetrate the soil in those con- 
ditions. 


When Deep Tillage May Be Advisable 


Observation has taught most farm- 
ers that after a long continued spell 
of rainy weather the crops are bene- 
fited by rather deep culture as soon 
as the soil is sufficiently dry to be 
worked, notwitstanding that the 
roots may be injured to a consider- 
able extent by such deep cultivation. 
The explanation is probably that such 
rather deep cultivation opens up the 
soil that has been compacted by the 
heavy rains so that the air can enter 
it. Such deep cultivation is not 
necessary under similar conditions, 
if the soil be well filled with humus 
or is of a coarse or sandy nature, 
for such a soil is not so thoroughly 
compacted by heavy rains. 

In this connection it must not be 
forgotten that sandy and other light 
or loose soils may be made too open 
by tillage not adapted to them. In 
such cases nitrogen compounds may 
be broken down and rendered solu- 
ble too rapidly so that the supply of 
nitrogen may become rapidly deplet- 





ed in the soil by leaching or other 


means. Such soils should not be 
broken deeply unless organic mat- 
ter is introduced to render their me- 
chanical condition better and more 
compact; nor should they be culti- 
vated any deeper than is necessary 
to maintain a thin layer of loose soil 
on the surface. 

We shall continue this discussion 
of the effects of tillage in our next 
issue. 





What’s The News? 











The indications are that the Rail- 
road Bill fathered by President Taft 
will be either killed outright or 
amended beyond recognition. 
Emmett O’Neal has been nomi- 
nated in the Democratic primaries 
for Governor of Aalabama by a ma- 
jority of 12,000. He was a vigorous 
opponent of the proposition for a 
prohibition constitutional amendment 
defeated last year by a majority of 
over 20,000. R. F. Kolb is named 
for Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Senator John H. Bankhead gets a re- 
nomination. 

Danville, Va., votes wet by a ma- 
jority of 10. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., is moving 
for the commission form of govern- 
ment. It looks as if every progres- 
sive city will soon abandon the old 
corrupt ward alderman system of 
government. 

Dr. Noah K. Davis, the eminent 
Virginia educator, died at Charlottes- 
ville Tuesday. 

The trial of Robin Cooper has been 
set for June 21st. 

Wm. J. Bryan has announced that 
he will speak in behalf of State-wide 
prohibition in Missouri. 

Wm. P. Kent, Republican candi- 
date for Governer of Virginia last 
year, has been appointed consul to 
New Chwang, China, at a salary of 
$4,500. 

The Confederate Veterans in ses- 
sion in Mobile elected Gen. George 
W. Gordon, of Memphis, commander- 
in-chief to succeed Gen. Clement A. 
Evans, and will meet next year in 
Little Rock. They also voted to meet 
in New Orleans in 1915 when the 
Crescent City proposes having a Pan- 
ama Canal Exposition. 

Indiana Democrats in session last 
week named John W. Kern, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice-President in 
1908, as their candidate for United 
States Senator to succeed Senator 
Beveridge in case the Democrats have 
control of the next Legislature. Kern 
was named thus early because Thom- 
as Taggart aspired to the Senate and 
the Democrats would have been hurt 
in the campaign by the possibility of 
his getting the place. 

The National Ginners’ Association 
estimates that the cotton acreage 
would have been increased 1 per cent 
but for the cold snap, but that pres- 
ent prospects indicate a loss of 10 
per cent in yield. 

The Philadelphia street car strike 
has ended. 

Representatives of twenty North 
and South American republics par- 
ticipated in the dedication of a ‘‘Hall 
of Peace” at Washington last week. 

General Estenoz and twenty-two of 
his negro followers have been indict- 
ed at Havana, Cuba, charged with 
inciting race hostility. 





Raise Your Own Crimson Clover Seed 


Messrs. Editors: I do not think 
there is anything that would double 
the crimson clover crop like getting 
every farmer to clear the weeds out 
of a patch of crimson clover and save 
his own seed. I have been raising it 
ever since it first came to North 
Carolina and never buy many seed. 

W. D. WALKER. 

Burlington, N. C. 
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VARIETIES OF COWPEAS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES. 


Something About the Different 


poses to Which They Are Best 


Both Soil and Variety to Get B 


Prof. C. L. Newman, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


UB HE COWPEA is undoubtedly who succeeds does not order so many 
the most important hay plant 


grown in the Cotton States, 
though the soy bean is taking its 
place in some localities and in the 
future will be its most important 
competitor over a large portion of 
the cotton territory. 

Many farmers who appreciate the 
great value of the cowpea as a hay, 
grain and_ soil-improvement crop 
lose a large portion of the benefits 
they might secure from this valuable 
crop by not planting the varieties 
best suited to the purposes for which 
this crop is grown. Since 1898 the 
writer has grown upwards of 50 va- 
rieties of cowpeas in three States, 
and on at least four different types 
of soils. That many varieties will 
vary widely on different soils is an 
established fact, and that different 
varieties have widely divergent char- 
acters is a matter for consideration 
when planting for the different pur- 
poses for which cowpeas are grown. 
Some varieties are very susceptible to 
change of environment, while others 
have a wide adaptation. The Whip- 
poorwill, Clay, New Era, Iron, Cali- 
co and at least one of the Blacks 
succeed over a wide area. On the 
other hand, the Wonderful, Lady, 
Red Ripper, Watson’s Hybrid and 
Couch have a restricted adaptation. 

The variation in habit of growth 
and in amount of ‘seed and hay 
is so wide that the yield secured on 


a given soil where several varieties , 


are grown for comparison may in 
some cases be heavy and profitable 
and in others below the cost of pro- 
duction. It logically follows that the 
individual farmer must determine on 
his own soil how cowpea varieties 
will behave in order to secure best 
returns; and, it is often the case that 
he must, if he buys his seed, secure 
a variety known to produce hay or 
seed, as the case may be, on his soil, 
or run the risk of a poor crop or 
even failure. 


Some cowpea varieties ripen seed 
within 60 days of planting, while 
others require more than 120 days; 
some ripen all seed within a few 
days of the first ripening, while oth- 
ers continue to blossom and set pods 
after the first pods are ripe; some 
varieties have a ‘‘bunch’”’ habit simi- 
lar to the garden bunch bean, while 
others rival the wild morning glory 
in their ability to run and climb; 
some will grow erect, as the Whip- 
poorwill and Calico, and others 
spread upon the ground; some have 
pods five and six inches long and 
others from two to three feet; some 
retain their leaves until after the 
pods are all ripe and others cast 
theirs when the first pods begin to 
ripen. These qualities or characters 
are all to be considered in the selec- 
tion of a variety, but yield per acre 
is of first consideration. 


Nine out of ten pea planters use 
too many seed and not one in a hun- 
dred varies the quantity of seed per 
acre to suit the variety. Between 90 
and 100 Extra Early Black-Eye peas 
weigh an ounce, but it requires 200 
or more Couch, Lady or New Era to 
weigh an ounce, yet this fact is 
rarely considered when these varie- 
ties are grown. The size of the indi- 
vidual plant or the ground they will 
cover is another matter for consid- 
eration in determining the quantity 
of seed for a given area. The horti- 
culturist is far ahead of the agricul- 
turist in distinguishing between the 
good and poor characters of his 


Varieties of Peas and the Pur- 
Adapted—You Must Study 
est Results. 


apple or peach trees or cabbage or 
strawberry plants without designat- 
ing the variety, but the agriculturist 
orders cowpeas—any old, or new, 


Cowpeas and Soy Beans for Hay. 


Intend planting about 25 acres 
in cowpeas and soy beans for a 
meadow. Which is best, to plant 
the beans and peas together, or 
to plant each separately, and at 
what time should they be plant- 
ed? H. M. T. 


Editorial Answer.—Generally, we 
think it best to plant cowpeas and 
soy beans separately, but many re- 
commend growing the two together 


soy beans, having erect stalks, will 
then hold up the pea vines. The 
Mammoth varieties of soy beans and 
the Whippoorwill cowpea are good 
varieties to sow together for hay. 


If the soy beans are planted alone, 
it is best to plant in drills 30 to 36 
inches apart. When planting with 
cowpeas care must be taken not to 
cover the soy beans too deeply or a 
good stand will not be obtained. 
Abeut 2 inches is as deep as they 
should be covered. Both cowpeas 


variety will do. 

The corn schools and contests 
which have begun to evolutionize 
corn growing in the South are teach- 
ing the people both young and old, 
to know corn, and it is to be hoped 
that cotton and cowpea schools and 
contests will soon follow. Would it 
not be a good idea for The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Gazette to advocate 
a cowpea contest and offer a prize to 
the boy under 21 years of age who 
writes the best article describing a 
comparative test of, say ten varieties 
of cowpeas? I will supplement the 
prize by offering 20 varieties of cow- 
pea seed to the successful contestant. 


for hay. If sown together they are|and soy beans do best if not planted 
usually put in broadcast or with grain|until the soil and the weather are 
drill. There should be more soy | warm, preferably not before the mid- 
bean seed used than cowpeas. The|dle of May. 
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are the best made, best grade and easiest riding i 
a 


buggies on earth for the money. PRICE NY 
FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS $5952 \/_ @ “Seat, Auto. 
(¢ Brats Mounted 


we have been selling direct and are 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 
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for an 1. 
anteeing' safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our 
e Catalogue? 





Your paper should be read by 
every farmer in the South.—S. E. 
Cobb, Climax, N. C. 


7 A IT) To Buyers of Buggies 
WAI T! Everywhere—Before 
Buying Any Vehicle Get My 1910 


pustoo Peis 
Free Book of Styles and Prices 


Split eck “Log 
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HERE are all kinds of general mail-order houses filling 

orders with buggies of unknown brand. There are all kinds 
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H. C. PHELPS 


of local dealers selling buggies at high-profit prices. I am \ 
Aoonfocturer of engl the actual manufacturer of the celebrated Split Hickory Vehicles. Mine isa 


ehicles 





personal, man-to-man business. I make to your order just the vehicle you 
want (out of 125 styles) and sell it to you direct at factory prices. 


The actual dollars-and-cents saving I make you runs from $26.50 and up on a 
vehicle. I give 


30-Day Road Test On Any Split Hickory 


All the papers and all manufacturers know me to be responsible and know my work to be the 
highest quality and prices the lowest. I have saved buggy buyers three million dollars in the last 
ten years. My big volume of business permits me to offer greater saving prices for 1910. I want 
to hear personally from anyone wanting a high-grade vehicle or harness. I issue this challenge 
to buggy dealers everywhere—I will duplicate the quality of any 
high-grade buggy they offer to any buyer at 25% or more 
off their price. If you are going to buy a vehicle, 
don’t you want to save that 25% or more? 
Let me prove this claim by sending you my 1910 190-page book 


quoting you direct factory prices. The $26.50 to $40 I save you \] ; Sed 
is worth as much to you as to a buggy dealer, even though he’s S 
your brother-in-law or favorite friend. Then, why not find out 
about my proposition before you give away this money. I offer 
more than any dealer—30-day road test. pe t 
































2 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


I have the largest direct factory in the world. Over 100,000 
Split Hickorys in use. Thousands of testimonials from de- 
lighted users. Write for book today. 125 styles vehiclesand fai 
harness to choose from. H. C. PHELPS, Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. f | 
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Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Sta. 372, 
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Columbus, Ohio. Y “i 
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25% 
Saving 
Guaranteed 
On Retail Price 
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People Have Put Their 


1 5,000 On This Buggy O. K. 


Buy your Buggy and Harness direct from our factory and get it at first cost. Nodrum- 
mer’s expenses, jobbers’ c »mmissions, wholesalers’ profits and dealers’ enormous profits are ad- 
ded to the price of GOLDEN EAGLE VEGICLES. We manufacture and sell direct to users, 
and save our cust>mars $20.00 to $40.0). We also sell Harness at cost as an advertisement. 


Get our Catalog now for 


Mail coupon to day for 1910 catalog. Spring Buying. 


Golden Eagle Bugop Co., Station 6, 159, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: Pl3a.e mail me postpaid, your new 5-color 106 page Catalog. 








150 Styles in Big Free Catalog. gah, Oe eee a RE ee Mee a Oe Reese 





various crops. The horticulturist 
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SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE NOTES. 





Agricultural Instruction the Principal Topic Among the Edu- 
cators Present — Upon the Prosperity and Progress of the 


Farmer Rests the Educational 


=—_N THE discussions in the re- 
cent Conference on Education 
in the South, held at Lit- 


tle Rock, Ark., April 6, 7, and 8, ag- 
riculture held a leading place. 

This conference is a voluntary 
and informal association of friends 
of educational progress in the 
South. Every phase of education 
comes within the province of this 
pody, but nothing in this meeting 
over-shadowed the consideration of 
agricultural education and the well- 
peing of every dweller on the farm, 
whether child or adult. 

By far the larger membership of 
this conference, in which 1,200 
members enrolled, consisted of 
teachers from educational institu- 
tions of every grade from the ele- 
mentary schools to _ universities. 
There seemed no dissent from the 
view that the solution of all educa- 
tional problems and difficulties is 
dependent upon the general adop- 
tion of a more profitable system of 
agriculture, which shall enable the 
farmer and the farmer’s family to 
enjoy the advantages of increased 
profits, efficient schools, good roads, 
household and sanitary conveniences 
and social opportunities. On hasten- 
ing the time when this condition 
shall prevail every thought was 
bent. The ultimate aim and climax 
of all these discussions of rural edu- 
cation and progress was expressed 
in one of the last topics, “‘How can 
the mass of farmers be led to adopt 
a more profitable system of agricul- 
ture?” 

Not all of the agencies now at 
work and slowly bringing about this 
end could be crowded into the dis- 
cussion, which centered _ chiefly 
around the education of the young 


that would put them in the attitude 








Development of the South. 


of appreciating the opportunities ex- 
isting in country life for greatly in- 
creased profit, for material satisfac- 
tion, and for healthful life of mind 
and body. 

Progress was reported in every 
branch of agricultural education. 
More rapid than any other seemed 
to be the advance in the founding 
of agricultural high schools and in 
the introduction of agriculture into 
the course of study of existing high 
schools. It was reported that 14 
States now require the teaching of 
agriculture in the public schools. 

The first of the resolutions, or dec- 
larations of policy, began with the 
following words: 

“That increasing attention should 
be given by State Legislatures, pub- 
lic school officials, and teachers in 
all schools to the extension of prac- 
tical industrial training, including 
the essentials of home economics, to 
all schools, rural as well as urban, 
elementary as well as secondary.” 

The Dean and Director of the Ag- 
ricultural College and Experiment 
Station of Wisconsin—an institution 
having an annual income of about 
$300,000 for the instruction and ex- 
perimentation in agricultural sub- 
jects—demonstrated the uplifting 
effects of this work on the agricul- 
tural practice of that State. 

Mr. C. S. Barrett, the President 
of the National Farmers’ Union, ad- 
vocated the training of men for lead- 
ership among farmers and the need 
of a more thorough understanding 
of the farmer as a man by those who 
are so earnestly endeavoring to help 
him. He regretted that in agricul- 
tural education more time is not giv- 
en to actual farm work, and express- 
ed doubt about the wisdom of get- 
ting any large number of men to 
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Birmingham, Ala. 


Munger System Inside 


This is the usual morning scene. The ginner with the 
Munger System outfit is not kept awake nights wondering 
where the next day's cotton is tocome from. His ginnery 
is busy every working hour of the short season. He never 
loses a customer. New ones this year come back next year. 
Why? The Munger System outfit gives the grower a better 
sample. No grower can afford to sacrifice or waste at 
ginning time. It is his business to get all out of his crop 
he can. We sell the 


MuNGER SYSTEM 


That is our business. It is just as important fora ginner 
to install a Munger System outfit as it is for the grower to 
have his cotton ginned by it. There is an additional profit 
to the ginner because his ginnery is never idle. 

Continental machinery has a dependable 
superiority. We offer nothing in our 
catalogue that is an experiment. Every 
new improvement that we place 
before the buying public has had 
field tests of two or more years. 


Munger Sustem_outfits permit 
choice of Munger, Pratt, Winship, 


of cotton-working machinery, tnelud- 
tng Engines and Boilers. 


ined men to help prospective customers in planning. 


pert engineers to make plans without charge to our customers. 
arest office for our new catalog, now ready to imail. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY, 


Charlotte, N.C. 








There is a 







Complete line 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas. 








obey the call “Back to the Farm” 
lest the result be lower prices of 
farm products. 

Dr. Knapp made a forceful show- 
ing of the advantages of personal 
contact on the farm between the 
teacher or demonstrator and the 
man or boy who is to be helped to a 
more profitable practice. He especi- 
ally emphasized the value of the corn 
club work among the boys, as a 
most important part of the agricul- 
tural instruction in the _ public 
schools. Credit was given for the 
work of the agricultural colleges and 
of the farmers’ institutes, but these 
need to be supplemented by person- 
al contact on the farm, a method 
now applied in the crop demonstra- 
tion work and capable of application 
in many lines of agricultural work. 

J. F. DUGGAR, 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


VI.—Putting on Supers. 


In these short articles we can 
touch only upon leading principles 
and must necessarily leave out much 
that would interest and help the 
beginner in bee keeping who for full 
particulars must have recourse to his 
bee keeper’s guide and a good peri- 
odical on this subject. Subjects of 
timely importance must have the 
precedence. 

“When shall I put on supers?’ is a 
question now coming up. Put them 
on just as soon after the honey flow 
begins as your colonies are strong 
and have packed in the brood-cham- 
ber all the stores necessary for brood 
rearing and subsistence. Hefting the 
hive at the rear will give you some 
idea. If the weight of the hive does 
not satisfy you, take off the cover. 
If you find the combs whitened near 
the tops and well filled with brood 
and honey, you may feel sure it is 
time to put the supers on. 


Some bee keepers think it pays 
better to put on extracting frames 
first even when the ultimate aim is 
comb honey in pound sections. The 
bees enter the open frames and go 
to work more readily than in the 
closed sections. After they make a 
start in the shallow frames these 
may be lifted up and a super of sec- 
tions placed under them. By having 
the sections well equipped with start- 
ers, or full foundations, the work will 
continue rapidly and at taking off in 
the fall the extracting frame is 
claimed to be so much extra. 


Another plan for starting work 
rapidly in the super is to substitute 
extracting frames for one row of 
sections on each side of the super. 
And, again, some keepers place a 
section or two of last year’s honey 
in the middle of the super. This 
acts as bait to draw the bees up to 
immediate work. Empty comb even 
will have a good effect. If you have 
neither of these, hunt up a comb of 
honey and fit it into a section in 
the middle of your super. 


In putting on your supers, don’t 
forget to put under each a queen ex- 
cluder. Neglect to do this in my 
first year with extracting frames cost 
me a lot of fine honey, for the queen 
came up and filled my combs with 
brood. The queen is not so apt to 
do this in sections. Her failure to 
do it in previous years put me off 
my guard when I came to extracting 
frames. 

Before the first super is filled an- 
other should always be put on be- 
neath it so.as to keep the work go- 
ing ahead without break. Plenty of 
room in the supers and a wide en- 
trance at the front of the hive will 
also tend to keep down swarming 
and give the owner a much larger 
crop of honey. T. C. KARNS. 





Powell Station, Tenn. 








A Fifteen 
Minute 
Course 

in Paint 
Economy 





paint economy is 
2 to use pure white 
A @) lead, guaranteed 
im by the “Dutch 
= Boy Painter” 
trade mark, with pure lin- 
seed oil, in all painting, 
exterior and interior. 
q The second and third les- 
sons and several more, but 
all short and easily learned, 
are contained in the collec- 
tion of booklets which we 
call “Dutch Boy Paint Ad- 
viser No.13,” Ask for this 
adviser. It is free and will 
help any property-owner to 
me paint-wise. To 
paint-wise is no trivial thing. 
It is mighty easy to wastc 
money in paint; either by 
not using it at all, or, nearly 
as bad, by using poor paint. 
Be paint-wise. 
q Write for “Dutch Boy 
Paint Adviser No.13” to- 
day. Free. 





Our Pure White Lead (“Dutch Boy 
Painter’’ trademark) is now packed 
in steel kegs, dark gun-metal finish, 
instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. 


National Lead Company 


An office in each of the following cities : 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 














Roofings 


“ACME” 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 
(Sanded both sides.) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per suqare. 


**ELECTROID” 


(Smooth finish.) 
1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
‘per square. 


**UNIVERSAL” 


Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel.) 


One weight only; very heavy, at 2.60 
per square. 











The above are the highest grades of 
Ready-to-lay Asphalt Roofing that money 
can buy—and are more economical, as 
they will last longer, from 10 to 20 years, 
witb but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient 
Large Headed Galvanized Nails and 
féquia Cement Coating, which are placed 
in the core of each roll, to properly lay 
the same. 


We Prepay Freight to Your Railroad Station 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roof- 
ings and Building papers, but the above 
are the best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog “FF” mailed free 
for the asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


Six Reliable Workingmen 
WANTED, with or without families. Can fur- 
nish work for working children—in families. Men 
who have experience on farm with work stock 
and machinery, working corn and truck and 
grains. Houses and wood. Wages, $18 to $20 per 

month. Must be recommended and sober. 
Address WILTON-ON-JAMES, 
Richmond, Va. 
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A FEW OF THE MANY VERY PROMINENT 


MORE THAN ONE MILLION USERS OF 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 





U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The Royal Dairy of England, at Sandringham, England. 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice-President of the United States. 

E. H. Harriman, Esq., (estate of), the late great railway magnate. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., the greatest of bankers. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U.S. Ambassador to England. 

R. W. Sears, Esq., founder of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Hon. J. M. Dickinson, U.S. Secretary of War. 

Charles L. Tiffany, Esq., of Tiffany & Co., the famous jewelers. 
J.C. Hoagland, Fsq., President Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard, proprietor of Hoard’s Dairyman. 

James J. Hill, Esq., the great western railway magnate. 
Clarence H. Mackay, Esq., Pres’t Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. 
Sir Hugh Montagu Allan, head of the Allan steamship lines. 

C. P. Goodrich, Esq., the well known dairy writer. 

P. E. Sharpless, Esq., of Sharpless’ ** Philadelphia” butter fame. 
Walter W. Law, Esq., owner of the famous Briarcliff Farms. 
Beatrice Creamery Co., largest creamery concern in the world. 
J. Ogden Armour, Esq., head of Armour & Co., Chicago. 

George Burnham, Esq., President Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Frederick G. Bourne, Esq., President Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
H.N. Higginbotham, Esq., President Chicago World’s Fair. 
John Huyler, Esq., the famous New York candy maker. 

T. Eaton, Esq., (estate of), of Toronto’s great department store. 
Denman Thompson, Esq., the actor of **Old Homestead” fame. 
Hon. Paris Gibson, Ex-U. 8. Senator from Montana, 

Dr. J. A. Mead, President the Howe Scale Co. 

H. O. Havemeyer, Esq., (estate of), late Pres’t Amer. Sugar Co. 
Henry Clay Pierce, Esq., President Waters-Pierce Oil Co. 

John Newman, Esq., President Elgin Butter Board of Trade. 
William A. Wright, Esq., Ex-Pres’t New York Milk Exchange. 
Fairfield Dairy Co., famous for its “ certified’ milk. 

Norman B. Ream, Esq., of the Pullman Palace Car Ca 

L. F. Swift, Esq., President Swift Packing Co., Chicago. 

Edward D. Adams, Esq., head of the Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Prof, W. H. Caldwell, Secretary American Guernsey Cattle Club. 
Dr. Leslie D. Ward, Vice-Pres’t Prudential Life Insurance Co. 
Dr. Charles H. Frazier, Medical Dean University of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. 8. B. Hartman, of ** Peruna’’ and stock farm fame. 

Hon. Sidney Fisher, Canadian Minister of Agriculture. 

Nathan Straus, Esq., head of R. H. Macy & Co., New York. 
George Abbott, Esq., Philadelphia’s largest milk dealer. 

Moses Taylor, Esq., President Lackawanna Steel Co, 

C. Brigham & Co., Boston’s great milk dealers. 

George Eastman, Esq., President the Eastman Kodak Co. 
George H. Ellis, Esq., proprietor Christian Register, Boston. 

J. R. Whipple, Esq., prop’r Touraine & Young’s Hotels. Boston. 
J. B. Haggin, Esq., the great capitalist and breeder. 

F. L. Houghton, Esq., Sec’y Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Assn. 
John Arbuckle, Esq., the great New York coffee merchant. 

Col. F. P. Holland, proprietor of Texas Farm and Ranch. 

Walter M. Lowney, Esq., the great candy manufacturer, 

Mrs. Scott Durand, owner Chicago’s famous “* Crabtree” dairy. 
8. RK. Guggenheim, Esq., the American Smelting Co. magnate. 
William MacKenzie, Esq., President Canadian Northern Railway. 
E. A. Darling, Esq., President American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Sheffield Farms Co., the high-class milk producers. 

W. H. Wanamaker, Esq., the Philadelphia clothier. 

Horton Ice Cream Co., the biggest concern of its kind. 

P. G. Henderson, Esq., President Red Polled Cattle Club. 

Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Ex-U.8S. Attorney General. 

Philip Moen, Esq., the great wire manufacturer. 

Hon. Fletcher D. Proctor, Ex-Governor of Vermont. 

Colgate Hoyt, Esq., President Automobile Club of America. 
T.S. Cooper, Esq., the chief importer of Jersey cattle. 

George W.Vanderbilt, Esq., owner great ‘* Biltmore’’ N.C. estate. 





Andrew Carnegie, Esq., the great philanthropist & steel magnate. 
John D. Rockefeller, Esq., President of the Standard Oil Co. 
Judge Alton B. Parker, Democratic ex-candidate for President. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., the woild’s greatest milk concern. 
C. I. Hood, Esq., of “‘sarsaparilla’’ and fancy cattle fame. 

J.B. Duke, Esq., President the American Tobacco Co. 

George J. Gould, Esq., the railway and financial magnate. 

H. B. Gurler, Esq., the Dean of American dairying. 

R. T. Crane, Esq., President the Crane Co., Chicago. 

Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York City. 

August Belmont, Esq., the banker and subway magnate. 
Thomas W. Lawson, Esq., of ‘frenzied finance’’ fame. 

Sir William Van Horne, Ex-President Canadian Pacific Railway. 
E. M. Barton, Esq., President the Western Electric Co. 

O. C. Barber, Esq., President Diamond Match Co. 

W. Campbell Clark, Esq., of the Clark Thread Co. 

James A. Rumrill, Esq., Ex-Pres’t Boston & Albany Railroad. 
Mrs. W. E. H. Massey, Dentonia Park Farm, Toronto. 

Hon. John W. Goff, Supreme Court Justice, New York. 

Hon. Thomas Ballantyne, Ex-Speaker Ontario Parliament. 

J. D. Farrell, Esq., Vice-President Oregon & Washington R. R. 
Col. Chas. F. Mills, editor Farm Home, Springfield, Ill. 

Hon. L. J. Forget, Canadian Dominion Senator. 

Walker-Gordon Laboratories, of nearly all the large cities. 
Robert W. Reford, Esq., the steamship magnate of Montreal. 
Dr. Geo. C. Mosher, owner St. Louis Fair prize dairy herd. 

Hon. W. Owens, Canadian Dominion Senator. 

C. A. Griscom, Esq., head of the great American steamship lines, 
W. Gettys, Esq., the celebrated Tennessee Jersey breeder. 
Western Ohio Creamery Co., the largest of eastern creameries. 
Hon. W. B.Barney, President Iowa State Dairy Assn. 

B. F. Yoakum, Esq., head of ‘** Frisco”’’ railway system. 

Geo. Brumder, Esq., President Germania Pub. Co., Milwaukee. 
Glenside Stock Farm, World’s Champion Short Horn Breeders. 
Neil P. Anderson, Esq., Texas’ largest cotton factor. 

Henry Sherwin, Esq., President Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Canada's greatest distillers. 

J. Hendry Smith, Esq., Detroit’s largest grocer. 

Henry C. Wallace, Esq., editor of Wallace’s Farmer. 

Jacob Miller, Esq., Secretary International Hotel Stewards Assn. 
Hon. Knute Nelson, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

Hon. John Sundberg, Pres't Iowa Corn Growers’ Association. 
Victor F. Lawson, Esq., editor Chicago Daily News. 

A. A. Hurd, Esq., General Attorney **Santa Fe”’ Railroad. 

8. S. Carvalho, Esq., manager of the Hearst newspapers. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, Esq., President America’s greatest bank. 
Miss Helen Gould, the great New York philanthropist. 

J. H. Rushton, Esq., President Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Traymore, Chalfonte and Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City. 
Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, President Armour Institute, Chicago. 

F. L. Daggett, Esq., Manager Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

M.S. Driggs, Esq., Pres’t Williamsburgh Fire Insurance Co. 
Benjamin Stern, Esq., of Stern Bros., dry goods, New York, 

E. B. Thomas, Esq., President Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 

H. B. Duryea, Esq., of the famous starch manufacturers. 

Hon. Wm. J. Gaynor, Mayor of New York City. 

Hershey Chocolate Co., the famous chocolate makers, 

Holland Dairy Co., Colorado Spring’s magnificent dairy. 

Ewell Farm, Spring Hill, Tenn., fine cattle and horse breeders. 
“Al? G. Field, Esq., the famous minstrel as well as farmer. 
Edw. R. Strawbridge, Esq., 8trawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 
John Hays Hammond, Esq., the $500,000. a year mining engineer. 
Frank E. De Long, Esq., of ‘*hook and eye’’ fame. 

Hon. John Lee Carroll, Ex-Governor of Maryland. 

Joseph L. Jones, Esq, President Philadelphia Milk Exchange. 
John Lowber Welsh, Esq., President Keystone Watch Case Co. 


All of the agricultural colleges and 98 per cent. of the world’s creameries and butter factories. 





The De Laval Separator Company 
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be falling over one another to pur- 
chase seed of soy beans and peas, 
as every one of us has proved time 
and again that the hay we secure 
from these legumes will pay for the 
seed, labor, and rent of land, leaving 
the nitrogen and vegetable matter 
secured absolutely free of charge, 
And every reader knows down at 
the bottom of his heart that our 
Southern soils need nitrogen and 
vegetable matter more than they 
need anything else. Perhaps I have 
mentioned this belief of mine and 
yours before and possibly may hint 
of it again to you sometime. As 
you know, you and I have been 
holding to this point for a good 
many years and, rather than grow- 
ing less, the belief is becoming more 
firmly fixed in our minds all the 
time. 

But you say, “I haven’t the money 
to purchase these high-priced seed,” 
Then I say borrow money enough 
to purchase what seed you can use 
profitably on your farm. You can 
afford to pay 15 cents a bushel in- 
terest on seed peas. Then next fall 
don’t waste the feed value of the 
vines grown, but make first-class 
hay of every pound of them. Sell 
enough at $15 to $20 per ton to pay 
for the seed and not a pound more, 
Feed the balance to your horses, 
hogs, and cattle and thus secure the 
food value and keep the rich ma- 
nure on the land. 

There are a million farmers in the 
South that have gone in debt for 
commercial fertilizers the past three 
months. How I wish our people 
would show the same sand when it 
comes to the purchase of the seed of 
the legumes. Our soils would be- 
come so rich within twenty years 
that we would have trouble harvest- 
ing the crops. Have you looked at 
it from this viewpoint, brother 
farmer? If not, why not? 





Editor Poe’s Appointments. 


On account of unexpected pressure 
of unpostponable business, Editor Poe 
of The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette has found it impossible to at- 
tend the meeting of the National 
Farmers’ Union in St. Louis this 
week, at which he had been asked 
by President Barrett to make an ad- 
dress. Mr. Poe expects to meet all 
other appointments, however, of the 
month, making the address at the 
following school commencements in 
North Carolina: Sanford, May 10th; 
Aberdeen, May 20th; Rowland, May 
23rd; Biscoe, May 25th; A. & M. 
College for the Colored Race, Greens- 
boro, May 26th. He has also accept- 
ed invitations to address_ the 
North Carolina Press Association at 
Wrightsville June 8th or 9th; the 
South Carolina Press Association, 
Glenn Springs, June 14th or 15th, 
and the North Carolina Teachers’ As- 
sembly, at Asheville, June 17th. 








BORROW MONEY AND BUY COWPEAS. 


If You Can Get Them No Other Way, It Will Pay You to 
Do This—If Southern Farmers Were as Willing to Go in 
Debt for Seed of the Legumes as for Fertilizers, the South 


Would Soon Be Rich: 


the thought an actual fact. 


good farming that the very thought 
of cutting down the acreage on 
‘Sunny oe Farm” will tot be|the South at this time, if the farm- 
considered, to say nothing of making ers who can’t get seed, would plant 


Plant Peanuts Where Cold Hurt You. 
In the frost-killed cotton fields@f 


standard varieties of peanuts on the 
cotton rows, they would make more 








By A. L. French, 


Legume Special it seems al- 
most superfluous to say an- 
other word along this line. But be- 
cause of the fact that seed are high 
in price we fear some of our people 
will say, “I will sow more acres on 
better prepared soil next year.” To 
such, the man at “Sunny Home” 
wishes to commend the sentiment of 
‘that very excellent motto, “Do it 
new!” 

If you neglect to be fair with your 
soil this year, it will be so much 





Eg] eee THE SHADOW of the 
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R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
easier to find a good excuse to exer- 
cise the same fault next year. Then 
the next year it will cause you only 
a slight pang to go on in the same 
old robbing way, and when life is 
drawing to a close and your chance 
to be the farmer you ought and 
know how to be is past, never to re- 
turn, you will look back with the 
deepest regret to these years of 
wasted opportunity. 

The writer is so deeply impressed 
with the absolute need of the leg- 
umes to the man who would do 


Talking the other day with a farm- 
er who owns nearly 2,000 acres of 
pretty poor land, I was so shocked better 
by the statement our friend made 
that ‘‘Peas were too high for him to 
purchase any,” that I went home and 
ordered 30 per cent more seed than 
we had expected to sow. And I wish 


money than if they planted cotton; 
because an acre in peanuts will pay 
than one 
things being equal, and the bulletins 
of the National Department of Agri- 
culture solve the problem of cultiva- 
tion entirely.—Thos. W. Blount. 





I could do the same thing with every 
case of the sort I hear of, could I 


“It seems as if the day was not 





have the land to sow the seed in; 


for the more legumes we sow the 
better we feel, as the results are so 


sure and come so quickly. 


wholly profane in which we have 
given heed to some natural object. 
He who knows the most, he who 
knows what sweets and virtues are 
in the ground, the waters, the plants, 


The average man loves to get|the heavens, and how to come at 
something for nothing and for this|these enchantments is the rich and 
reason it seems to me we ought to|royal man.” 
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Nitrate of Soda 


The Modern High-Grade 





Fertilizer 


Cheapest, Cleanest 
Odorless 
Can be used anywhere on any crop 
Convenient for use 
Increases your farm values 
$3.00 worth of Nitrate alone on 
an acre of Cotton has given an 


increased crop of 200 lbs, of lint 
Cotton. 


Spot cotton has sold for more 
than 14 cents this season, 


Books dealing with the crops 
which interest you will be sent 
free. 


Send name and address on Postal Card 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 
71 Nassau Street, New York 

















LEGCETTS | 
CHAMPION 






Insecticides in 


Distributes [i 
Dust’ Form ‘on Tobacco, 
Cotton and Potatoes 
as fast as you walk. 


NO WATER TO HAUL. 


Beetle (horse power) dusts 4rows potatoes Spray 
Calendar and Special Cotton Circular give concise 


information. 
nearest d 


Leggett & Brother, New York, 
H. Eugene Fant, Seneca, S.C., 


R. F. D. No. 3, is making variety tests this season 
of three kinds of cotton for the U. S. Experiment 
Station, Honolulu, Hawaii. He would like to get 
in touch with parties wishing to exploit new and 
meritorious seed of all kinds. 


500 Bushels of Morris’ Early Improved 
Cotton Seed For Sale 2¢ $2-00ner bushel at 
Smyrna, Ga., J. Gid Morris, Smyrna, Ga. 


COTTON « 


SEED 
WHITLOCKS TWO EARED CORN 


Has been improved for 15 years on my farm, 
ears good size, white dent, deep grain. Bushel 
ae peck ma cash with order. 

F. WHIT LOCK, -- Sulphur Springs, N. C. 


Mailed on request with name of 


wnneet 100 Bushela 
BANE’S ee 


HAWKIN’ s PROLIFIC. 
$1.50 per bu. 0D. C. WHITTED, 
Chad dbourn, N.C. 





Corpene on Seed Corn and 


tton Seed 
Different varieties. Write 
J. E. SLOOP, -- ee ee Statesville, N. C. 


COOK COTTON SEED 
GUARANTEED 

$1.00 per bushel. Address, 

E. E. W. SMITH, - - 3. North St.. » Raleigh, N. C. 


300 BUSHELS AN ACRE 


From Scotch Magnum Irish Potatoes. 
Large, Smooth, White-fleshed---and 
always big yielder. Selected Seed 80 
cents per bushel f. o. b. Halisboro. 
Address 


J. A. SPEARS, Midlothian, Va. 


YO UEC PROLIFIC 


COCKE’ CORN 


Selected Seed for sale by 
\. P. WYATT & SON, Raleigh, N. C. 


Late Seed Potatoes For - **New Dixie’ 
Good keepers and croppe Practically bi 
and blight proof. I made 970 lh on § 1- Sonae 
peuntes —_ 14 and 15 last? ear. Price 75c per 

shel f. o, —.e Va., if ordered on or 
before May 5. J. M. HUGHES, > Caneanies, Vu. Va. 


COW PEAS 2: 


They are in first 
place for soiling, hay and fertilizin: 
ET pOees, and are successful w herev er corn is grow ~ 

€ seed, millet seed, sweet potatoes, Free catalog. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 18 Trade St., Hickory, N. C. 














The Religious Press Advertising 
Syndicate, 
Jacobs & Co., Managers. 
Clinton, S. C., April 28, 1910. 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sirs:—-We have received a 
copy of your issue of April 23rd and 
note paragraph on page 11, last para- 
graph in article on third column 
headed: “You Will Die Eight Years 
Before You Should.’”’ This paragraph 
reads as follows: 

“The greatest disgrace of all 
is that hundreds and hundreds 
of church newspapers instead of 
carrying life and healing as 
their great Master did, make 
themselves agents of vicious 
quacks. and patent medicine 
fakirs who rob the sick and dy- 
ing, often deluding the suffering 
with false hopes, until all chance 
of recovery 


through proper 
medical treatment is forever 
gone.”’ 


We have always esteemed the ed- 
itor of The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette as a man of poise, common- 
sense and rectitude. We don’t think 
it conceivable that such an utter 
misrepresentation of the facts would 
be knowingly published in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette. We 
are well acquainted with the religious 
press of America. The statement 
that ‘“‘Hundreds and hundreds of 
church newspapers make themselves 
agents of vicious quacks and patent 
medicine fakirs, etc., is a false state- 
ment. Hundreds must mean at least 
two hundred, added to hundreds 
must mean at least two hundred 
more, so that your statement must 
mean at least four hundred religious 
newspapers are guilty of the charge 
made. 

We are pretty well acquainted with 
the religious newspapers in America 
and can assure you that in the South, 
which constitutes one-third of the 
population of the United States, the 
number of religious weeklies which 
carry medical advertising of any kind 
does not exceed fifty, and for the 
United States the number could 
hardly exceed one hundred. So that 
on the fact of the statement admit- 
ting that every religious wekly is 
guilty of the charge, if it carries any 
medical advertising, you would still 
be 250 papers short of your state- 
ment. 

Now, a publisher who will make a 
mis-statement in figures is liable to 
make a mis-statement also in facts. 
That is exactly what you have done 
in this article. 

The Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
passed several years ago by Congress 
and now in operation, makes it ut- 
terly impossible for such a thing as 
a patent medicine fakir to exist. If 
you will read the law, and if you will 
study the workings of the law you 
will find this to be the case. Where, 
then, are the patent medicine fakirs 
and the vicious quacks, who employ 
the religious newspaper weeklies as 
their agents, in dealing out deaths 
to the public as stated by you? Can 
you not specify? Is it right for you 
to set yourself up as a moral leader, 
while, yourself, using mis-statements, 
unsupported by facts, statements 
which you do not believe yourself, 
and on which you have no testimony 
that is reliable, would it not be better 
for you to investigate before you be- 
gin to attack the papers which are 
representatives of the best thoughts 
and highest aspirations of the coun- 
try? Admit that the religious weeklies 





IN DEFENSE OF PATENT MEDICINES. 


A Smart, Lawyer-Like Letter From the Religious Press Adver- 
tising Syndicate, Winding Up With Elegant Sarcasm—Read This 
Letter and Then Read Editor Poe’s Reply on Page 10. 


you can carry such a mis-statement 
in your celumns, and without the 
slightest effort to find out whether 
it is true or not? It is far worse 
to carry a mis-statement, as regards 
facts, than to carry a medical adver- 
tisement. 
Now, we are writing this to you 
to let you know that if you can 
prove your statements against any 
of the publications of our Hist, or 
against any religious weeklies in the 
country, we pledge ourselves not to 
permit the advertising which you 
can prove to be fakir advertising to 
go into any publications with which 
we are connected. We are willing 
to sacrifice the income from any 
such lines of advertising and we will 
be glad to assist you in discovering 
any information which can be had 
which will substantiate the charges. 
All that we ask you to do is that if 
you cannot substantiate your charges 
that, like a man, you come out be- 
fcre the readers of your paper, and 
admit that you have made mis-state- 
ments; that you have made charges 
against people who were innocent 
and withdraw your charges. 
We wish to call your attention also 
to the fact that you have never re- 
turned the money which you charged 
for patent medicine advertising sev- 
eral years ago, when you, presuma- 
bly, by your own standards, were 
agents for vicious quacks and pat- 
ent medicine fakirs and assisted 
them to rob the sick and dying, de- 
luding the suffering with false hopes 
until all chance of recovery through 
a proper medical treatment was for- 
ever gone. That was at a date when 
there was no Pure Food and Drugs 
Act and when your statement might 
have approximated to facts in some 
instances. In other words, when 
your charge might have been true 
against The Progressive Farmer. If 
the crime was committed, then ought 
not the money to be returned which 
was paid you for such a perfidious 
purpose? Ought you not to admit 
that you have fattened on this very 
line of criminal advertising and 
ought you not to make restitution for 
the evils of former days? When one 
becomes an apostle of purity one 
should repent so thoroughly as to 
bequit of all of the profits of his 
wickedness. We are ready to receive 
back for the advertisers, whom you 
now so vigorously condemn, any 
moneys which your conscience may 
induce you to return and will take 
pleasure in returning the money to 
the advertisers. 
Yours sincerely, 
JACOBS & CO. 

P. S.—If the editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette will 
consider a moment he will see that 
if the statements which he makes 
were true, he could take _ the 
evidence which he is supposed to 
have, and on which he bases such 
broad and fearfully condemnatory 
statements, to the agents of the 
United States Government, turning 
over the evidence to them, and 
have the patent medicine fakirs en- 
tirely put out of business. The Gov- 
ernment is spending many thousands 
of dollars annually to discover just 
such patent medicine fakirs and to 
put them out of business. It would 
be such an easy thing for the editor 
of The Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette to sweep all of them off of the 
face of the earth by simply furnish- 
ing information to the proper au- 
thorities. If the editor of the The 
Progressive Farmer* and Gazette 


hasn’t the address of the U. S. Gov- 


pees | t 
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ROOFING 


Guaranteed 


We guarantee Congo Roof- 
ing. And our guarantee 
means something. It is not 
just a pretty piece of paper, 
It is genuine Surety Bond is- 
sued by the National Surety g 
Co. of New York. : 

It affords the most abso- # 
lute protection to the buyer F 
of Congo that can possibly be § 
devised. 

You will find one o of these 
bo: dsin every roil of Congo. 

We woud like to sond you 
a copy of the 10 year gfuir- § 
antee bond, and a sample of § 
Gongo Roofing free. 






























Write United Roos ing & Mfg. Co. 
587 West End Trust Bldg. 
For Free Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sample Chicago San Francisco 
we 








Southern Express Company 


MONEY ORDERS 


The Best Way to Remit Money 
Require no Written Application. 


Payable at over 30,000 offices in 
the United States, Canada, Havana, 
Cuba and Nassau. 








Ge re BE ee ce sneiis.ss 
Over $ 2.50, not over $ 5.00. 

Over 65.00, not over 10.00 

Over 10.00, not over 20.00-- 

Over 20.00, not over 30. 

Over 30.00, not over 40. 

Over 40.00, not over 50.00 

Over 50.00, not over 60.00------------...- 
Over 60.00, not over 75.00---------------- 
Over 75.00, not over 100.00---------------- 30¢ 


Over $100. at above rates, according toamount. 





When You Go Traveling 


Carry your surplus funds in South- 
ern Express Company 
TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS. 

They are self-identifying. Rates 
reasonable. For sale at the princi- 
pal offices of the Southern Express 
Company. 
























are not perfect, are you perfect, when 


ernment we will be glad to furnish it. 


Give My Horse 
Collar a Year’s Trial 
—l’ll Prepay Freight 


RY a pair of the only improved 
collars 12 months at my 
risk. Save money, time and 

bother. Cure and prevent sore 

necks andshoulders. Nohames, 

sweat pads or straps. When 

not at dealers I sell direct. 1g - 

call my collar the 











anditis, Lastsa lifetime. Endorsed f= 
by high authorities. Send name 
and address for the proofs, low 
ipeteee aes ~ ffer. Address 
Slocum, Gen’! "a 
Jchnaton-Bloc m Co. 
547 State St, CARO, MICH. 








ANSWER 


This Ad and Get My Big FREE Book and Save $50 

Buy direct from the biggest spreader factory in 
the world—My price has made it—Savedealer,jobber 
and catalog house profit. Nosuch price as 1 make 
on this high grade spreader has ever been made 

before in all manure spreader history. Here’s the 
secret and reason: Imake you a price on one based 
on a 30,000 the A De and pay the freight right to 
your pein You only pay for actual material, 
labor and one small oro t, based on this enormous 
quantity ona 


GALLOWAY 


Get my bran new proposition with proof—lowest 
price ever made on a first class spreader, with my 
agreement to pay you back your money afjer you 

it 12 months if it’s nota payin: investnrent. 
ow’s that for a proposition? IfI did not have 
best spreader I would not dare make such 2 — 

40,000 farmers have stamped their O. K. 

tote all rien ai > BSG free just like he ky a 

it—30 D REE. Five Sizes—including 
pA = Kae ba ctoet Gear Spreader—70-bu. Size. 

Drop me a postal, and say—"*Calloway, send me 
your new proposition and Big Spreader BOOK FREE 
with low prices direct from your factory."* 

. Nobody can beat it. 


GALLOWAY co. 





{rr 
Noway NS 


Waterloo, Ia. 
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“ENTERPRISE” 


MEATAND CHOPPER 


My H a ‘= 
The most oe. or tn helps—aninvaluableaidin sausage —Af () i! od 
making. It actually cuts anything that goes through it—- 4@ Di 
meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, etc. Strongandsimple. Made @ 
in 45 sizes for hand, steam, ‘and electric power. No. 5, small 
family size, $1.75, No. 10, large family size, $2.50. 

Also makers of “* ENTERPRISE ” Bone, Shell and Corn 
Mills, Sausage Stuffersand Lard Presses, Coffee Mills, Raisin 
Seeders, Fruit, Wine and Jelly Presses, Cherry Stoners, 
Cold be Sad Irons, etc. 

“ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER” —e 


Will You Buy 
This Cabinet 


Grand Piano 
— $10 Down? 


Join our Piano Club now being 
formed and get wholesale factory price. 


Look for name 
“ENTERPRISE” on 
machine you buy. 




















and over and above them, still add a living profit 
for themselves, 


If you add up all these extras, you will see that 
they add fully one third to what a piano can be 
sold for under our plan. 

The difference of $103 is yours—saved te you— 
kept in your pockets or your bank account instead 
of going into the coffers of some piano dealer who 
will not—cannot—sell you a piano the equal of the 
Ludden & Bates Cabinet Grand at anything like 
the price we ask, $297, or upon our terms, $10 
down, and 10 days’ free trial. 

But let us send you our catalogue telling you 
something of the piano itself. The illustration 
shown here does not give you much idea of the 
richness and classic beauty of the case, of which 
we give you choice of mahogany, walnut or oak. 
Special steel and copper wound strings, double 
repeating action—the best, balanced scale ; light, 


We guarantee to save you $103 on 
your piano if you join our piano 
club. You get a piano worth $400 
in any piano store in the country. 
In other words, we sell you a $400 
Piano for $297, a saving to you of 
$103, and ship your piano as soon as 
you pay us only $10. 


Our Club Plan 


One hundred members make a club—you and 
99 others. These one hundred members all get 
their pianos at one and the same time. Thus, sell- 
ing one hundred pianos at one time, as we do, 
we can afford to sell for a smaller margin of profit 
than we could if we sold one piano at atime. And 
we do exactly that. 


even touch, genuine ivory keys—and we back 
A course of music lessons, _ stool and every point in this elegant piano with a Guaranty 
handsome scarf are included free pict! for a lifetime. 


This new scale piano, sold on our club plan, is 


Nor is tie all, a Life Insurance Policy 
manufactured in lots of 100, thereby effecting sav- 


goes with every piano, so that in the event of your 
ings in cost, while maintaining — up to the death, a receipt in full is given your family, can- 
highest mark at all times. No matter how much celling further payments. 

more we paid to manufacture Ludden & Bates We want to send you our beautiful Club 
Cabinet Grand Pianos, we could not improve Book, which tells our whole story and 
them beyond their present merits. We have been proves that we save you money and that we 
selling this same high grade of pianos for more will do exactly as we promise to do. It also 
than 25 years, and many of these old pianos are explains why pianos sold in the ordinary way 
still in use. are so high priced, and gives other information 

Our club plan of selling direct to members important to you whether you buy a Ludden 

enables us to abolish expensive salesmen’s com- Bates Piano or not. But when you learn “the 
missions and other charges that keep prices high facts and know how easy it is for youto own a 
when pianos are sold in the old-fashioned way, high grade piano, you will hurry up to join 
one customer at atime. No wonder such houses our club. 

charge you more than we do. They must get back 
the money they pay out for these heavy expenses, 





Remember, back of this offer is a house witha 
40-year record for honest dealing. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 71 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


im any of the following cities—Savannah, Augusta, Macon. Ca., Jacksonville, Tampa, Fla., or Wilmington, N. C.— 
call at our branch stores; but in correspondence save time by addressing us at Atianta. 





Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
economical—most satisfactory range for you te use--Your 
ag A my oh ad not, 


for Catalog No. 398 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 


‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kaia- | 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay cash if 
you like. Either way—you save $10 to pd aR on any stove in the catalog, We 
make it easy for responsible people to the best stove or sange in the world. 


Met “A Kalamazoo 


= Direct to You 
AY ey Six Minutes 
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NEED NOT = UA\\\ |,’ to Wash a Tubful! 
INTERFERE WITH THE ua\f This is the grandest Washer the 
ENJOYMENT OF YOUR OUT § ae \' pany 4 a _— a So oon 4 4 

= n tha Ss almost fun to work it. 
DOOR WORK OR SPORT Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
ouble-quick time. Six minutes ‘ 
WEAR finishes a tubful. 


OWER's 
1900 Gravity 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Any Woman Can Have a 


IT di mand Don’t send money 
WE GUARANTEE IT TO KEEP ‘ 
YOU DRY IN THE HARDEST STORM Ifyou are responsible, 


youcantryit first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- # 
els of letters tellin: 
how it saves wor 
and worry. Soldon little payments. Write for 
theme of that excellent and fascinating Free Book today. All Rime md 
comely it llustrated magazine, GLEANINGS iN (BEE ence should be addressed to 1900 W 
RE. We send it for six months on trial for 653 Henry St., Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
pane five cents, and also send free a 64-page| five in Canada, address Canadian 190 Washer , 


SOLD EVERYWHERE-CATALOG FREE 
A.J. TOWER CO..BosTon. 


Tower CANADIAN Co., LTD. TORONTO. 


BEEKEEPING it its pleasures and profits. is the 





























Saat om Oe bees os ane our bee supply catalog to all | Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
who this paper. THE A. I. ROOT CO., BRANCH HOUS f ws, maintain branches at 
Box ledina way, ow or! 
bien 4, Me Unie. Ave., Brooklyn: — in all principal Fe We also | * 
Our advertisers are guaranteed. makes rote end Beeinls im Senses Cy 





asher Co., | 








THE HOME CIRCLE. 





done; 


It’s after the stormy weather. 


After the stormy weather! 


Only one thought for the country: 
Wrongs righted, and, love-united, 


One thought! 
One thought! 


= 


AFTER THE STORMY WEATHER. 


(A Poem for Decoration Day.) 
T’S AFTER THE stormy weather—camp’s still and the fighting 


And we’re closer, thank God, together in the joy o’ the battles won. 
Under the flag united—friendly as friends may be— 
The man who marched with Sherman and the man who followed Lee. 


See now where the skies blend blue, 
And light the stars of the flag that waves so splendidly over you! 
The battle thunders have died away—the folds of the flag float free, 
And fainter now are the echoes of the guns from over the sea. 


Peace on the plains and hills; 

No crimson drops on the daisies, no red on the rippled rills. 

‘“‘Waves the flag from shore to shore; 
we are brothers forevermore!’’ 


Let the rivers sing it where the dreaming valleys sleep! 
Let the winds proclaim it far up on the wooded steep! 
Thrilled to the stars in music; after the rough ways trod, 

We are all at home in the country under the smile of God! 
—Frank L. Stanton, in Saturday Evening Post. 








ek HREE important requirements 
Ny: -y ae for the health 

‘ country homes—a 
clean a a air and abundant 
sunshine. Upon first thought one is 
likely to say that these conditions 
are always present in the country; 
that it is in the cities that we find 
lack of these essentials. A little ob- 
servation only is necessary to con- 
vince us that the farmhouse is not 
always located upon dry, well-drain- 
ed land; that often, because of nat- 
ural conditions the environment of 
the farm home is swampy and 
marshy; that the soil about the farm 
home, because of poor arrangement 
of the farm buildings, is often pol- 
luted, unwholesome and_  disease- 
breeding. 

The farm buildings of a prosper- 
ous and well-meaning farmer were 
placed so that the land sloped from 
the barn, stable, pig pen and barn- 
yard to the dwelling house. During 
heavy rains, the flood of filthy sur- 
face wash flowed toward and around 
the house, and at all times the un- 
derground movement of polluted wa- 
ter was in the same direction. The 
household as a result was often af- 
flicted with illness. This is not an 
unusual occurrence. A short drive 
through the country in any neigh- 
borhood will show many country 
homes so located. 


In many parts of the country, the 
farmer has to contend with two dis- 
eases that depend for their exist- 
ence largely upon just the environ- 
ment I have indicated. These two 
preventable diseases are malaria and 
typhoid. 


What Causes Malaria. 


While it is true that both ma- 
laria and typhoid fever prevail in 
cities and towns, it is none the less 
true that they may, with a certain 
degree of accuracy be termed coun- 
try diseases——that is, diseases of the 
farm and village. Malaria has been 
called by the medical men a country 
disease. Swampy regions do not oc- 
cur in the cities; or, if they are 
present, they are confined to the su- 
burbs. Open streams with side pools 
of water are only found in the coun- 
try and it is in these stagnant pools 
that we must seek the cause of 
| ‘chills,”’’ ‘‘ague”’ or ‘‘malaria.”’ 





Perhaps there is no idea more 





MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 
Malaria is Caused by Mosquito Bites—How to Tell the Mala- 
rial Mosquito From the Harmless Mosquito—How to Get Rid 
of Mosquitoes and Prevent Malaria. 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


firmly fixed in the minds of most 
people than that malaria is caused 
by breathing the air from swamps 
or marshes. There is likely to be 
malaria in swampy regions, but it is 
due to other causes than the air 
from these swamps. Malaria is con- 
tracted only through the bites of 
mosquitoes by means of which the 
mosquito is able to inject into the 
blood of the patient small living 
bodies present in the saliva. These 
living bodies are very minute ani- 
mals which when injected into the 
blood multiply rapidly, producing 
disease symptoms which the medi- 
cal man is able to recognize and has 
termed ‘‘malaria.’’ 

The conclusion that malaria is 
caused only by the bite of the mos- 
quito has been reached after long 
years of observation and experimen- 
tation in malarial sections, both in 
this country and in Europe. These 
observations and experiments have 
been carried on by the most carefully 
trained scientific men, who have 
themselves been willing to subject 
their own bodies to experimentation. 


The Life Story of a Mosquito. 


For those people living in mos- 
quito-infected districts, it is neces- 
sary to know something of the life 
history of this animal in order to 
prevent its development. Mosquitoes 
lay their eggs in masses in quiet 
pools of water—in the scum-covered 
lake, in the swamp, in the side pool 
by the quiet-flowing stream, in 4 
ditch or drain in the field, about the 
back door in a rain barrel, in an 
old pail or can that has accumulated 
rain water and has been permitted 
to remain undisturbed for a suffi- 
cient number of days. I once heard 
of a fine crop of mosquitoes that 
bred in a washbowl which the house- 
wife neglected to empty in the rush 
of closing up the house preparatory 
to a journey of a few weeks. 

In a period of from 24 hours to 
3 or 4 days the eggs hatch into 4 
second stage, commonly known 48 
“wrigglers,” or “wiggletails.” A lit 
tle observation as to the habits of 
these wrigglers reveals the fact that 
frequently they appear at the sur- 
face of the water. While they are 
water animals, they are also air 
breathers and the frequent visits to 
the surface of the water supplies 
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oe them with air. This knowledge gives ee cee Ga eae 
as to one method by which 
Sue uae of Pasian be SIX THINGS TO DO THIS MONTH. whom she loved took the form of 
destroyed, a method that has been ee worship, and in “ge © saga a. 
employed successfully in mosquito- 1. Arrange for the disposal of waste water used in the psa eg es ae ane 
PSO Piter) pre pean oo pe kitchen. See to it that neither water nor decaying food is household. 
i water excludes the air and the emptied upon the ground about the back premises. “Tt was a strange combination 
mosquitoes, unable to penetrate this 2. Use lime and whitewash freely. Old fences and out- which wrought into one individual, 
hting layer of kerosene, die of suffoca- buildings will be greatly improved with the fresh covering. tran ee dispo- 
wo iod of 10 124 t 3. Stain all bare floors. A good inexpensive recipe for floor “She poured om her prodigal af- 
bi a piss ph ge Gui, Hace wk stain appeared on the Home Circle page, February 19th. fections in kisses and caresses, and 
e. the species, the wriggler floats quiet- 4. Insist that screens be put up to the door and windows— in a vocabulary of endearments 
ly upon the surface of the water, and the whole house should be screened; the kitchen and dining- whose profusion was always an as- 
ue, when the time is come, out from the room meust be. ar Gee ia ceil ees 
prone pt an bg > pres 5. Freshen the old plastered walls with a coat of kalsomine or dearments of speech and caresses, 
nie Gas pissed scene tie the diet alabastine. Either material comes in a variety of colors and and hers broke upon me as the sum- 
the blood of animals or man, but may be easily applied. mer waves break upon Gibraltar. I 
since that is not always at hand they 6. Look after the health of the teething baby. Most of was reared in an atmosphere Per a 
quite easily Perec ae tae 4 a the disagreeable and dangerous symptoms attributed to teeth- ay fies Gas te "ons 4 eathas 
_— oe ee ee — ing are due to indigestion caused by bad feeding. member of it except once, and that 
to Recognize the Malaria-Oa was at a deathbed. And our village 
leep! aceite. ing Mosquito. vo hopeful fact connected with mala-|their way into the house. This may healthy ° scare oT cae Bain 
. rial mosquitoes is that they do not|be done, if numbers justify it, by|*!88!ms and caressing ‘ts deaat 
helena A cscigg litt gh ge 4 mosquitoes fly for great distances. Many mos-|burning pyrethrum powder in the in- courtship—along with the deadly 
which have not yet been proven to) (ito scourges have resulted from|fected room. Persons suffering from piano-playing of that day. , 
t. carry malaria. In fact, the majority) +14, careless disposal of water about|malaria should be protected from She had the heart-free laugh o 
of mosquitoes are supposed to bel in, back premises. the bites of the malaria-bearing mos-|2 8!Tl. It came seldom, but when it 
harmless, except for the irritation If it is impossible to drain and|quito, for in this way the infection broke upon the ear it was as inspir- 
produced by the bite. The common-| 41 },eeding places, the only recourse|is spread. So far as present knowl-|in& as music. I heard it for the _. 
pated ccuae Gaauera-caun thee is to thoroughly screen the house and|edge goes, this is the only way by cae dk Wk 2 a a 
= an an a dinary mosquitoes breed- promptly kill all insects that find !which people become malarious. and I made a written note of it at 
- ing in rain barrels and chance tem- that time—a note not to be repeated’ 
porary pools. The group that has : 
been proven to carry the malaria MARK TWAIN THE LOVER. Economy in the Use of Meat. 
' most eset geo aaa on bsg The Late Humorist’s Beautiful Tribute to His Wife—‘The It is a grave mistake to think that 
caused pray igen gt so Most Perfect Character That I Have Ever Met.’’ because much of the meat used upon 
these two particular groups, but it D 
a is necessary to recognize the dis- ——'T WOULD BE hard to find alenthusiasm, and absolutely limitless|the country table is produced upon 
to te tinguishing characteristics and hab- tenderer bit of poetry or alaffection. She was always frail in the farm that this food is, therefore, 
tag its. The harmless mosquito has more appropriate epitaph|body and she lived upon her spirit,|}® Cheap product and may be used 
he air clear wings, while the malarial mos-|than the one Mark Twain wrote for| whose hopefulness and courage were | freely without attention to the small 
ay quito has wings more or less spotted.| nis wife, beside whom he now rests|indestructible. Perfect truth, per-|@conomies practiced by the careful 
_ When the harmless mosquito is at|in the family burying-ground at El-|fect honesty, perfect candor were housewife who buys her meat at the 
ch the rest on the wall or upon any object, | mira, N. Y. qualities of her character which were|™a@rket. The same economy is neces- 
to the {t appears more or less hump-backed| born with her. Her judgment of|S@ry where meat is not a direct pur- 
living =§ —that is, the head and beak point pws > tein pes peopte and things was sure and ac-|Chased product as in the city, for 
These dowrward toward the surface upon w coma non y nv curate. Her intuitions almost never| When the cost of meat production is 
© ani- which it rests while the body and poe yee mage = deceived her. In her judgments of|t@ken into account it is not a cheap 
to the wings remain parallel with the sur- Blow softly here! the characters and acts of both article of diet. A little attention 
ducing face, giving a hump-backed appear- Green = “ h nt! friends and strangers there was al-|8iven to this matter will certainly 
medi- ance to the body. With the mala- Lie me ys “* 3 t! ways room for charity and this char-|™¢veal tremendous waste, oftimes, in 
nd has rial mosquito, however, the head and Good night, ged ~ 7” ity never failed. country homes where it is difficult 
beak are in practically the same Good night! good night! “I have compared and contrasted|t® Supply other important needs. 
ria is plane with the body and when the After her death he wrote of her,|her with hundreds of persons, and The Department of Agriculture, 
Marin body is at rest it appears at an angle|in his autobiography, with all the|my conviction remains that hers was| Washington, D. C., has just issued a 
r long with the object so that it has the ap-|;eyerence and devotion which a|the most perfect character I have|Dulletin, No. 391, a Use 
sional pearance of standing n its head.|jover in his first glad passion might|ever met. And I may add that she of Meat in the Home, oe 
oth in This characteristic resting position} expected to show, and a finer|was the most winningly dignified|‘#ins a large amount of ®eadable, 
— proves the most easily recognized |tripute or one of more evident sin-|person I have ever known. Her|USeful information upon an import- 
| feature of the malarial mosquito. cerity has never come to our notice: |character and disposition were of |#?t subject. 
refully In the early stages the harmless “TI saw her first in the form of an|the sort that not only invites wor- . 
; pes mosquito may be distinguished from | iyory miniature in her Brother Char-|ship but commands it. She was al- I pig yo bi a pig raped 
su the malaria-bearing variety in the ley’s stateroom in the steamer Quak- ways cheerful; and she was always Ania yo ependaen e® abou 
tation. egg masses as they are seen in the] oy city, in the Bay of Smyrna, in the|able to communicate her cheerful-|’°™; an the more service it requires 
1ito. water. The harmless mosquito eggs| summer of 1867, when she was in|ness to others. = em, the better.—Ruth McEnery 
- mos- are always found in raft-shaped|her 22nd year. I saw her in the| “During the nine years that we| Stuart. 
aianh masses lying on end, while the others] gesh for the first time in New York|spent in poverty and debt she was ———————— 
e life- are laid simply upon the surface of} in the following December. She was|always able to reason me out of my 
der to the water, always lying upon their] sjender and beautiful and girlish,|despairs, and find a bright side to May School for Teachers 
yuitoes ga The wrigglers of the harm-/4nq she was both girl and woman.|the clouds, and make me see it. In 
quiet ess mosquito rise to the surface of| syne remained both girl and woman|all that time I never knew her to At the A. & M. College 
overed oe waar breathe, hanging head} to the last of her life. utter a word of regret concerning 
vpice re hghadon the tail’? or breathing “Under a grave and gentle ex-|our altered circumstances, nor did I Raleigh, N. C., May 16-28 1910 
in 8 ne protruding above the surface. | terior burned the inextinguishable|know her children to do the like. || My Dear Teacumr: 
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Your Last Chance at $1,500. 











AT E ARE PRINTING on our first page our 
Wi last call for our $1,500 boys’ corn contest. 
This is positively the last time we shall 
print the application blank. If you have a boy, 
get him into line, for if you are the right kind of 
father, you will be as proud of his success as he 
is himself. There is a chance, too, for a five-acre 
contest by boys under 21 but too old for the onc- 
acre contest. 
It’s your last chance at $1,500 worth of prizes. 
Will you seize it or let it go? 





Editorial Gleanings. 


s—-N ALL OUR church affairs in America to- 
va day (and the writer speaks as a member 
of one of the leading orthodox churches) 
there is nothing else so dark and shameful as the 
church paper alliance with death-deaiing patent 
medicine fakirs and frauds. These church papers 
are edited by good men who simply haven’t been 
informed, haven’t studied the matter, and if every 
church member in The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette Family will read our open letter on next 
page and then write a note or postal card to his 
own church editor, we’ll have a reform that will 
not only save untold human lives, but remove, 
perhaps, the darkest blot on organized Christian- 
ity in America. 
ae 

Professor Karns’ bee talks are stirring up lots 
of interest, and they should. There should be 
twenty farmers keeping bees to every one who 
now has them. These little industries add more 
than we imagine to the profits of the farm. That’s 
why we say so much about the garden and the 
poultry. Speaking of poultry, too, reminds us 
that next week Mr. H. B. Geer will tell how to 
make money with the summer-hatched chickens; 
so, it isn’t too late to get some eggs and raise a 
flock of pure-bred chickens yet. 

& 

We are remarking elsewhere that to have plenty 
of fruit, vegetables and watermelons is the birth- 
right of every Southern farmer, which reminds us 
of the late Mark Twain’s tribute to the melon. 
“The true Southern watermelon,” he said, ‘is a 





boon apart, and not to be mentioned with com- 
moner things. It is chief of this world’s luxuries, 
king by grace of God over all the fruits of the 
earth. When one has tasted it, he knows what 
the angels eat. It was not a Southern water- 
melon that Eve took; we know it because she re- 
pented.’’ . We hope Mark’s tribute will lead some 
of our readers to double the size of their melon 
patches. No farmer is just to his family who 
plants too small an area. 

& 

Remember, no boy can compete for our $1,500 
worth of prizes unless he sends his name to The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette. Being enlisted 
in the Department of Agriculture Corn Club will 
not do unless you also send us your name. 
should be in both contests. Write us if you wish 
to compete for our prizes; and at the same time 
write Hon. O. B. Martin, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., if you 
wish to compete for other prizes. 

& 

The best thing to do to-night (or to-morrow 
night, if you can’t do it to-night) will be to have 
our reply to The Religious Press Advertising 
Syndicate read aloud to the whole family so that 
every member, young and old, will learn the plain 
truth about the biggest swindle and fraud in 
America to-day. We account this matter, too, 
as strictly within the province of a farm paper, 
because it is the farmers and farmers’ wives 
who support the patent medicine fraud to-day, 
and if they once wake up to its vileness, the 
fakirs will be forever put out of business. Read 
the article and show it to your neighbors. 


You 





Little Damage Done by the Cold Spell 
E ARE GLAD, indeed, to be able to state 
that the reports of the damage done to 


Wi 

NA crops in our territory, which were re- 
ceived just as we went to press last week, were 
greatly exaggerated. There was really slight 
need of the exhortations we gave last week to be 
strong of heart and not yield to discouragement; 
for instead of crops being practically destroyed 
over much of the South, the damage was slight 
in most sections, and crushing in only a few lo- 
calities, if anywhere at all. 

Of course, there are some crops to replant; 
but there is still lots cf time, even for the cotton 
crop, and the yield need be decreased in very few 
instances indeed. Even where it is impossible to 
get cotton seed of good quality to replant, the 
land can be put in peanuts or cowpeas or soy 
beans, as Mr. T. W. Blount suggests on another 
page, and as much, or more, money made from 
it. Professor Hutt’s and Mr. Lane’s reports, too, 
are very encouraging, and there is no risk in 


-saying that the South is all right. 


Indeed, this may well be the best year that 
Southern farmers have ever known. Let’s all 


get to work and make it so. 
| America, from the organized and militant 
farmers of America: We appreciate the 
heavy and sacred obligations upon us. We mean 
to discharge these obligations, by the grace of the 
Almighty, and with the aid of the people of this 
country. We know that upon us, and upon our 
unorganized brethren, affiliated with us in spirit 
if not actually, devolves the burden of feeding 
and clothing the nation, of building staunch and 
firm the foundations upon which are reared our 
affluence at home and our prosperity abroad. We 
know that in this strange and shifting epoch, 
when unrest beckons from all sides, when en- 
croaching capital and embattled labor threaten to 
shake the world with their conflict, then sanity 
and strength and ultimate salvation must come 
from that great reservoir of sanity and patriotism 
—the spreading, smiling acres that make the 
great out-of-doors of the Lord God. We know 
our responsibility for the prosperity that gener- 
ously expands, for the panic that may ride the 
nation like the storm. We know our role in 
these great civic warfares for purity in politics, 
manhood and efficiency in 
President Charles S. Barrett’s address at St. Louis 
May 2. 1910. 





A Thought for the Week. 


WANT ALSO to send this message to 








An Open Letter Exposing Fakirs and 
Falsehoods. 


[Turn first to page 407 and read the attack on 
our position by The Religious Press Advertising 
Syndicate, and then read our reply herewith, in 
connection with the emphatic letter of Dr. Wiley 
on page 420.] 

Raleigh, N. C., April 30, 1910. 
The Religious Press Advertising Syndicate, Clin- 
ton, South Carolina. 


Gentlemen:—I have your letter of April 28th, 
the gist of which is contained in a single para- 
graph. 


‘The Pure Food and Drugs Act, passed 
several years ago by Congress and now in op- 
eration, makes it utterly impossible for such 
a thing as a patent medicine fakir to exist. 
If you will read the law, and if you will study 
the workings of the law, you will find this to 
be the case. Where, then, are the patent 
medicine fakirs and the vicious quacks.... ? 
Can you not specify?”’ 


Very well, I shall take a great deal of pleasure 
in ‘‘specifying.”” I have just picked up a copy of 
my own church organ, dated March 2, 1910, edited 
by a man who is my friend and whom I admire, 
but whose advertising is chiefly furnished by you, 
and two ads. in this issue will answer the purpose 
of “specifying.” I might mention a full page ad. 
at the back in which ‘‘Bodi-Tone”’ professes to 
cure nearly all the ills that flesh is heir to; [ 
might call attention to an ad. of a “‘specialist’”’ ex- 
posed, I believe, by a man from your own State a 
few weeks ago; I might discuss a disgusting ad. 
from Joliet, Ill., but we will let all these pass, and 
will take up two other specimen ads. for the pur- 
pose of ‘“‘specifying,’’ and you may read them for 
yourself, if you, can without blushing. Here they 


are: [See reprints of these ads. on page 418.— 
Editor. ] 
You must have seen these ads.—most likely 


they were furnished by your own agency,—and 
yet you have the face to say that under the new 
Pure Food and Drugs Act ‘‘such a thing as a pat- 
ent medicine fakir can not exist.”” When a scoun- 
drei can prey on the naturally sanguine temper- 
ament of a pitiful consumptive, can delude him 
with false hopes for the filthy dollars that he may 
wring from the dying sufferer, and when, more- 
over, he can use the professed institutions of the 
Living God to find his victims—in Heaven’s name 
what need have we of any further witness? You 
virtually start your letter by referring to an hon- 
estly-expressed opinion of mine as ‘‘a false state- 
ment’; if I were inclined to be no more respect- 
ful, I should have more reason for saying that 
your assertion that patent medicine fakirs simply 
can not exist is not only false, but pitiable for its 
very impotence and absurdity. 
& 

It happens that all over the United States to- 
day a great organized movement against tuber- 
culosis is in progress and noble men and women 
are giving time and money in an effort to stamp 
out this great plague, and one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties they have to encounter is the tendency of 
victims to put trust in vicious quacks and 
fakirs, who, as I said in the statement to which 
you object, and said truly, ‘‘rob the sick and dy- 
ing, cften deluding the suffering with false hopes 
until all chance of recovery by proper medical 
treatment is forever gone.”’ 

It happens, moreover, that in my own city a 
Tuberculosis Exhibition, in charge of distinguish- 
ed authorities on this subject, has just been open- 
ed to the public, and in his opening address Direc- 
tor E. J. Routzhan declared as quoted in the next 
morning’s News and Observer: 


“It is a truth that consumption can be 
cured. Patent medicines won’t do this, ‘for 
they are frauds and fakes and lies, everyone 
of them.’ ”’ 

He went further than I would have gone, and 
yet I can understand and appreciate his righteous 
indignation. At the State Anti-Tuberculosis Meet- 
ing in Greensboro a few weeks ago, the same 
warning against patent medicines was sounded by 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson, the distinguished author 
of “The Conquest of Consumption,” and one of 
the most famous medical authorities in America, 
as well as by Dr. Livingston Farrand, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. Dr. Hutchinson’s. expert testimony was that 


not only are these medicines worthless, but, worse 
than this, they actually hinder recovery in their 
own action besides the evil they do in preventing 





the victim from trusting in the only things that 
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will really help him. I quote the exact words of 
a Greensboro dispatch to the Raleigh News and 
Observer of March 18, 1910: 


“In closing, Dr. Hutchinson, discussing the 
relation of medicine to tuberculosis, declared 
that no kind of medicine was good for it. 
Medicine, he said, might relieve a cough or 
remove a pain, but these symptoms were 
really Nature’s means of throwing off a dis- 
ease and should be encouraged rather than 
checked. He said that fresh air, good food, 
and plenty of it, living and sleeping in the 
open, were the sovereign remedies for the 
disease. Patent medicines, by deadening the 
‘fighting cells’ incapacitate them for attacking 
and destroying the tubercle bacilli. 

“Dr. Livingston Farrand spoke briefly. He 
is Secretary of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. Several questions were asked the 
two distinguished specialists, and every an- 
swer was to the effect that the less medicine 
people took for most diseases, the better off 
they would be.”’ 

& 

You profess to want me to make an examina- 
tion of all the medical advertising that you-carry, 
knowing full well that I am not an idle man, and 
that it is not my business to spend my time as 
private censor and detective trying to convince 
men whose profit lies in not being convinced. 
The ads. which I have given, however, are alone 
enough to show the pitiable absurdity of your 
statement that under the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act “such a thing as a patent medicine fakir can 
not exist.””. We have a Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
therefore there are no fakirs; we have a law 
against stealing, therefore there are no thieves. 
One statement is as reasonable as the other. And 
the fakirs who exist and fatten upon the most 
fearful scourge that mankind has to bear are but 
the more vicious of the wholesale aggregation; 
these consumption-treatment fakirs are but the 
types of thousand and thousands of others who 
pretend to cure the smaller disorders, such as 
stomach troubles, liver disorders, headaches, etc., 
ete. 

4 

In England an exhaustive authoritative exami- 
nation of the whole patent medicine business with 
all its foulness has just been made and the re- 
sults published in a startling volume. The thing 
smells to Heaven and has naturally amazed the 
nation. It happens that as a reader of the Lon- 
don Spectator I have followed the echoes of this 
remarkable exposure for several weeks—one of 
the most notable facts being the number of fa- 
mous papers that have so far disgraced themselves 
as to refuse to publish the advertisements of this 
book exposing the patent medicine fraud because 
of the damage to their medical advertisers whose 
blood-money has bought them into silence. The 
London Spectator is not one of these papers, how- 
ever, and it has not hesitated to publish the truth 
in this matter as in others. The more England 
has investigated, the more shameful has the whole 
traffic appeared. There are reports of death after 
death where the persons could have been saved by 
early medical treatment, but depended instead on 
the worthless concoctions prepared by these con- 
scienceless frauds. Take these illustrations fur- 
nished by reputable correspondents: 


‘The harm is done by advertisements which 
lead sufferers from serious maladies amenable 
to scientific treatment to pin faith upon a 
worthless cure. Cases of this kind are al- 
ways to be discovered in numbers among 
hospital patients. It was one of such that 
first opened my eyes to the main facts. This 
was the case of a woman who presented her- 
self at a hospital suffering from cancer of 
the breast. The disease had passed far be- 
yond the help of surgery. Asked why she 
had not applied earlier, the woman stated 
that she had relied througheut on a much- 
advertised heal-all ointment. Thi: was mere- 
ly a preparation of colored lard exactly sim- 
ilar to compounds upon the advertising of 
which thousands of pounds are still expend- 
ed. They sell mostly among the poor and 
ignorant, and are responsible for much pre- 
ventable misery and death.” 


And this one: 


“Within the past few years in our local 
cottage hospital, I, as visiting member of the 
committee, have come across a number of 
cases of gastric ulcer in young women, and 
in most cases have elicited the fact that they 
had been dosing themselves with one or other 
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of the most advertised indigestion cures, the 
sole potent ingredient of which is aloes. 
One case ended fatally; the life might have 
been saved by an early diagnosis and scien- 
tific treatment. I could fill pages of your 
space with similar illustrations, and more 
pages with reports of inquests fully establish- 
ing my statements.” 

54 
But you say that we once accepted patent medi- 
cine advertising in The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette. We did. I have no inclination to deny 
the charge you hurl at me, but I send it back with 
the statement that just as soon as the facts about 
the whole miserable fraud came to my knowledge 
through exposures in magazines and other ways, 
I stopped every line of the advertising regardless 
of the loss—stopped business that you were send- 
ing us in spite of your protests—and I would do 
it to-day if I had to grub stumps for a living. Can 
you say as much? 

It is with beautiful grace indeed that you taunt 
us now for carrying these few ads. for you—you 
who persuaded us to carry some of them against 
our better judgment until we learned the facts 
and refused to become knowingly a party to a 
fraud on the public. But as for returning the few 
paltry dollars we had from you, here is an offer 
for you: If you will agree never to place another 
line of patent medicine advertising, I will donate 
to the Anti-Tuberclosis Society every penny of 
the money that you paid us for patent medicine 
advertising after I assumed control of the paper. 
If you will not do this, then we feel that the 
money can be used vastly better in spreading the 
circulation of our paper for the exposure of these 
fakirs than by returning it to you to assist in 
helping you to find new victims. 

& 


Moreover, it is my understanding that the 
United States Government, wearying of the mis- 
representation of the Pure Food and Drugs Act, 
by means of which thousands of shams and frauds 
have sought to delude the public, has officially 
warned the people against such claims, and I am 
already making efforts to get explicit information 
on this point, fortunately without even having to 
wait upon your delightfully sarcastic offer to fur- 
nish me the address of the United States Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, I have only to say that if the 
United States Government really professes that it 
has put all fakirs out of business, and yet lets 
such fakirs as I have mentioned go uncaught, then 
it is as miserable a failure in promoting justice 
as The Religious Press Advertising Syndicate is in 
promoting religion. 


& 

The people will not be deceived much longer. 
The day of the fakir is almost over. Some of 
them, as you suggest, have been such outrageous 
frauds that even the United States Government 
has taken a hand against them. Moreover, the 
whole aggregation is becoming so foul and ill- 
smelling that the religious press is fast unyoking 
itself from partnership with them. But a little 
while ago my estimate that “hundreds and hun- 
dreds” of them were guilty would certainly have 
been literally true, and I believe it is to-day, but 
at any rate, I can rejoice that only fifty religious 
papers in the South will run a line of such ad- 
vertising. Fifty is fifty too many, and while I 
am glad that there are not so many as I thought, 
yet if only a dozen were in partnership with these 
scoundrels, the fact would still be a disgrace to 
the Church of God and to the intelligence of 
Southern church members. . There are a few good 
patent medicines, I may grant, but so are there a 
few good and honest men in the penitentiary. 
The proportion in one class is not larger than in 
the other, and not until one is willing to trust a 
striped-clothed convict with his money drawer, 
should he be willing to trust the average patent 
medicine with his health. Your headache cures 
have killed foolish men and women by ruining 
the heart; your stomach remedies have aggravated 
diseases that would have yielded to Nature’s treat- 
ment; there is your cancer specialist—one, for ex- 
ample, whose ad. you sent us several years ago 
who was not even a licensed physician and urged 
cancer victims to postpone surgical treatment and 
trust to his worthless ointments; there are your 
alcoholic medicines like Peruna that have made 
drunkards of the unsuspecting, and many other 
nostrums containing morphine that have fixed this 
awful habit on those that have taken them; the 
terrible afMfliction of blindness has also offered a 
field for quacks to prey upon the ignorant: while 
so-called specialists have conducted “confidential 
correspondence” and fleeced and bullied both men 
and wonien without mercy. 











And upon each and every one of these points, 
let me say, I can “specify,” and give you in- 
stances if you want them. 
4 < 

And yet, this is not all. It might be bad 
enough if the patent medicine victims were con- 
fined to the mature and the old. You may say 
that all such are old enough to know what to 
take, and yet, alas! they often feel as ane said to 
me only this winter: “I saw it advertised in my 
church paper, and T thought it ought to be all 
right.” It might be bad enough, I say, if the 
quacks and fakirs victimized only the adults, if 
they were content merely to rob the grown-up per- 
son whose fault or misfortune—God pity him!— 
is that he is ignorant, and if they were content 
merely to take the last hard-earned savings of 
aged men and women as they languish on their 
death-beds. This might be enough to make Chris- 
tian papers refuse alliance with them, but my tale 
is not yet told. The list of crimes is not complete 
until we recall that those who can not speak for 
themselves must also be sacrificed to this Moloch 
of money-lust, that not even helpless infanthood 
and prattling babyhood can escape the clutches of 
the fiends who make merchandise of human suf- 
fering. Three hours after your letter came to me 
there came a copy of the official warning of the 
United States Department of Agriculture concern- 
ing another class of patent medicines that I 
have not yet mentioned, this official statement de- 
eclaring that not only morphine but even cocaine 
has been found in “soothing syrups’ and other 
eoncoctions offered for the cure of infant diseases, 
and that many a tiny coffin has repaid the trust 
in mixtures advertised as ‘‘perfectly harmless.”’ 


Mrs. W. N. Hutt in an address before the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Congress in Raleigh last Novem- 
ber, quoted an eminent scientist as saying that 
a million infants have been killed by these sooth- 
ing syrups, etc., in the United States alone. Sup- 
pose he made this estimate twice as large as it 
should be:—TI will, if you wish, let it go as ten 
times too large,—and even then you would have 
a hundred thousand baby graves, a hundred thou- 
sand empty cradles and hushed homes, the wail 
of a hundred thousand mothers mourning for their 
dead—-you would have all this as the curse of 
Cain, and worse, that falls upon but one single 
branch of the miserable traffic you have been so 
unwisely defending, a traffic in many ways more 
damnable than the whiskey trade that pulls down 
the strong man in his strength. 


Is not the call to you and to every church paper 
in America, ‘‘Come out from among them and be 
ye separato’’? : 

Yours sincerely and respectfully, 
CLARENCE POE, 


Editcr and Manager The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette. 


P. S. (Monday.)—The foregoing letter written 
Saturday afternoon was left over till to-day in 
order that some stenographer’s errors might be 
corrected, and meanwhile, I have received the en- 
closed letter from Dr. H. W. Wiley, who speaks 
for the United States Government in answer to 
my inquiry as to whether you were right in say- 
ing that ‘under the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
such a thing as a patent medicine fakir can not 
exist.””. If I should follow the spirit of your let- 
ter I might use his reply to accuse you of absolute 
falsehood, but I prefer rather to use it as proof 
of how shamefully these patent medicine fakirs 
have deceived and discredited you. And in that 
case I appeal to your manhood and your sense of 
decency to seize this moment—as I am sure many 
a church paper in the South is going to seize it— 
to repudiate the whole miserable aggregation who 
have misled you, once and forever. This will 
prove your sincerity, this will vindicate you, and, 
on the other hand, you will judge and place your- 
self, once and for all, in the eyes of all thought- 
ful and honest people, if you seek to quibble, 
fence, dodge, and draw attention from the main 
issue by specious attacks on unessential points. 
For you, and for the church papers that hitherto 
have not known the truth, it is now as with an- 
cient Israel the age-old question of righteousness 
on one side and the golden calf on the other, and 
the issue is as definite as when Moses stood in 
the gate of the camp and called for decision as to 
who were on the side of Jehovah. CG. FP. 





If your article sent in to the Legume Sepcial 
was not published, don’t feel hurt. We had to 


save over a whole lot of good articles simply be- 
cause we couldn’t get them in; but we shall use 


them yet, for we shall never let up in preaching 
more legumes. 
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BILTMORE JERSEYS 





How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 








10 Choice Jersey Heifer Calves 
6 High Class Bull Calves. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single 
Comb White Leghorns 





Send for price lists 
Address 


BILTMORE STOCK FARM 
Biltmore, N. C. 

















TENNE:SEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June 1st Pook your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian _ 180 pe 4 greatest laying 
fowl on earth. 

Ss. H STAN BERY & SONS, 


Newport, Cocke Co. Tennessee, 
SUNNYSIDE FARM 


BERKSHIRES 
For Sale. 50 Pigs ready to ship. They are sired 
by grandsons of Premier Longfellow and of Lord 
Premier and by a son of the great Masterpiece. 
They are the finest pigs we ever raised and out of 
the best sows we ever owned. No better blood or 
breeding in America. Order early before they are 
pleked o over. All older stock sold. 

W. R. WALKER, Prop. ~ Union, S.C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


- vaagen selling Angus for the present for the 
reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
ous e left on the place. But we ae the promise of 


a lot of good ones for next fall trad 
Byrdvill, Va 


A.L. FRENCH, - - 


AEG STEREO 


DUROC-- JERSEYS 


March and April Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. WATSON, 


Sterling Stock Farm, 
2ETERSBURG. : 


edar Grove Farm 


North Caroline’ 's Cherry Red Swine 

Descendants of the highest priced premium win- 
ners of the West, such as Ohio Chief-Prince of 
Cols’ Proud Advance, Top Notcher and others. Am 
offering 30 pigs ready this month in pairs and trios 
not closely related. Send in orders. Letters eheer- 
fully answered now. W.A. fnew 

me’ 3 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C 
TAOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 








VIRGINIA 











Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head ot 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale. Holstein Bull Calves $20 
and 825. Thoroughbred Pointer Dogs and Pups. 
100 bu. Mortgage-Lifter Cotton Seed for sale. 


Berkshire Pigs for Sale 


For May delivery I will have about = 
shire Boar Pigs for ale. nee 

These pigs are from sows bought from the Pine- 
hurst Farms, and are as good for breeding pur- 
Poses as can be had. Price $10.00 each, including 
registration. 


a HENRY A. PAGE, JR., Aberdeen, N. C. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 

















Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at suction 
for $10 000. No females for sale at presen 
but have a few choice bulls and bul 
calves at reasonable ae. These buils 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. 








L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 














By Tait 
; HERE IS MUCH difference of 
RI opinion as to whether South- 
ern conditions of soil and 
climate are suitable for sheep hus- 
bandry. The doubt which is often 
expressed is based partly on experi- 
ence, but more largely on the theo- 
retical conditions of a warm climate 
and wet lands. Sheep are more 
largely raised on high rolling lands, 
or on those that are at least well 
drained or dry. Furthermore, the 
sheep, owing to its grazing habit of 
biting close to the ground, is con- 
siderably subjected to attacks of 
parasites. Animal parasites of all 
sorts are generally more numerous 
in a warm, moist climate. These are 
our only disqualifications as a sheep 
country, in so far as natural condi- 
tions are involved. 


Why We Do Not Succeed With Sheep. 


There is one other’ condition 
more serious than those enumerated. 
It is our habits regarding the care 
and feeding of live stock. The sheep 
requires only a little care in the 
South, but he insists on that little 
care more strongly perhaps than any 
other farm animal. In other words, 
sheep are generally able to take care 
of ':\emselves in the South; but at 
times they are not, and then need the 
care of man more than any other of 
our farm animals and will stand less 
hardships. The less man does, the 
less he wants to do. The less care 
any animal demands of us, the less 
we are inclined to give it. The fact 
that sheep live and do fairly well in 
most cases, without much care, has 
caused us to form the habit of giving 
them no attention. There is no need 
of denying the fact that our moist, 
hot climate and the prevalence of 
animal parasites are obstacles to suc- 
cessful sheep raising in the Scuth; 
but they are not obstacles which 
cannot be overcome. To raise sheep 
successfully these obstacles must and 
can be overcome, and as ample com- 
pensation for the necessary effort, 
we have advantages of climate and 
facilities for forage production which 
combine to make a flock of sheep an 
attractive proposition for profit on 
every small farm throughout all the 
higher and drier portion of the 
South. 

Why We Should Grow Sheep. 

Our chief advantages over the 
larger sheep growing sections are 
our ability to furnish grazing for 
sheep late in the fall and early in 
the spring so as to reduce the cost 
of winter feeding, and with this, the 
further fact that our warm climate 
and early spring grazing enables us 
to put early lambs on the market 
under the most favorable conditions 
for profit. With proper management 
these lambs can be made a clear 
profit over and above the cost of 
maintaining the entire flock. 


How a Flock of Sheep Paid. 

Prof. E. R. Lloyd, of the Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station, starting 
with native ewes that gave an aver- 
age clip of only 2.9 pounds of wool, 
was able to make the wool pay the 
cost of the winter feed of the flock. 
Under better care this flock of na- 
tive ewes gave an average fleece of 
3% pounds the second year, and 
then by selection and the use of a 
pure-bred ram he was able to raise 
the weight of the fleece to an aver- 
age of 5 pounds the fifth year. 


(This is article No 16, in this series, ““How to 





Grow Live Stock in the South.””) 





A FLOCK OF SHEEP MAY BE MADE TO PAY ON 
EVERY FARM. 


Butler. 


The cost of the winter feeding of 
the flock for 4 years was as follows: 


i a a 90c. per head. 
ri! ae 65c. per head. 
BUS 6 6464.56 57c. per head. 
SUUOS 6.56 66.006 $1.14 per head. 


These figures are instructive, for 
it will be noticed that the cost of 
winter keep in 1905 was just dou- 
ble that in 1904. This truly repre- 
sents the effects of climate and man- 
agement in the feeding of live stock 
in the South and particularly the 
varying cost of keeping sheep under 
different conditions. January and 
February, 1905, were extremely cold 
and wet, preventing the growth ef 
grazing crops and increasing the cost 
of the feed and care the flock re- 
quired. Since the sheep were kept 
during the winter of 1904 for 57 
cents per head it is presumed that 
the arrangements for grazing crops 
were good, but it does not follow 
that other arrangements and grazing 
crops might not have reduced the 


cost of keeping the flock during the|~_ 


winter of 1905, even under the un- 
favorable conditions experienced. 

The returns of this flock of 22 
sheep are given as follows: 


Sale of 121 Ibs. wool at 20c., $24.20 


Sale of 17 lambs at $2...... 34.00 
Sale of 1 Wether. ......cc0ss. 2.50 
Lambs on hand, 4 at $2..... 8.00 


EGA! SRIGS. 6.6 s60664 656 


Cost of winter feed of 52 sheep, 
$26.34. 

These figures show a small profit, 
but the cost of wintering was high 
and the lambs were sold at $2 each, 
whereas good early spring lambs 
may bring much better prices, and 
the average cost of keep for four 
winters was only 81%c. per head 
instead of $1.14 as in 1905. 


Essentials of Profitable Sheep Rais- 
ing. 

Now, what are some of the essen- 
tials of successful sheep husbandry 
in the South? 

1. A pure-bred male. 

2. Good care and protection from 
dampness during the winter, espe- 
cially at lambing time. 

3. A change of pasture at least 
every two years. 

4. Treatment of the lambs that 
are kept to improve the flock for 
stomach worms and other parasites. 

5. Grazing crops for winter and 
early spring. 

For winter grazing, rape and bar- 
ley are probably best on rich land. 
Oats and vetch and rye may also be 
used. 

For spring grazing, rape, oats and 
vetch, rye, crimson clover, bur clo- 
ver, and such other nee as Besa be 

choice bull calves 


ANGUS BULLS 5.2 2. 


tive prices. Call, or write us your wants. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON. Va. 





We amy a tew 


especially adapted to the soil, cli- 
mate and other conditions of the 
farm. 

When silage is available it is also 
a cheap source of winter feed. 

The sheep is an animal particular- 
ly adapted to the small farm. We 
do not advocate large flocks for the 
South, but every farm should sup- 
port a flock of from 25 to 100 sheep, 
and with just the little care which 
they must have, they will pay a good 
profit. 

The great numbers of live stock 
grown in this country and seen on 
our markets, making them the larg- 
est live stock markets in the world, 
are grown by the small farmer. It 
is not so much more large live stock 
breeders that the South needs; but 
a few more animals, better fed and 
cared for on every farm. 





Oak Grove Farm Offers 


One fine Angus Bull, 3% years old, 

One fine Essex Boar, 8% years old, 

One Southdown Ram, 4-5 years old, 

Some choice Lambs for May and June, 

2 choice 8 months old Female Collies, and 

Some Shepherd and oy Pups for 
shipment in May and June. 


L. G. JONES 


TOBACCOVILLE, N. C. 

















CHOICE BERKSHIRES 


Correct Type and 
Fashionable Breeding 


My best Pigs for sale at reasonable 
prices. Herd Boars consist of Grand 
Sous of Premier Longfellow and Mas- 
terpiece. Sows of equal breeding. 


HICKORY FARM 
F. A. COCHRAN, * DERITA, N.C 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and anne the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and ct the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets mules. A large 
lot to select from. 
JOE. E. WRIGHT, JUNCTION Crry, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 


Durocs:: 
Duroc Boars 
Ready for service. Good ones, and registered. 


$20.00 while they last. 
MATT. W. MOSLEY, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Pure Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


A fine lot of Brood Mares, = and young 
a, and Belgi: 








urocs, 10 weeks old, 
thoroughbred, $12.00 per 
pair, one $ 


Ww. iene, "hin, Va. 





ALEXAN DER ‘& Co.. 
Augusta County, Harriston, Va. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PEE ETOM, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Prem ello ne 


ier 
IS, Proprietor. 


TWENTY GRADE HOLSTEIN cows, larse 
and nicely marked, from 4 to7 years old. Are ca 
able of producing from 10,000 to 13,000 Ibs of milk 
per year. iso five Registered Holstein Bulls 
from 6 months to 2 years old. V. D. ROBINSON, 
Edmeston, N.Y. 





Duroc-Jversey ‘Pigs. 


Rich in color; best blood known to the breed. 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Booking orders for 
March and April eee. All bred Gilts and 
ates sold. . Write for p’ 





L. M. WHITAKER ¢ & ¢CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 





Oak Grove Farm Berkshires 


Bred Under the Supervision of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


The Department is developing a pure bred herd of Berkshire Hogs, the equal of anything in the 


country. 


Only the choicest individuals from the most fashionable strains are used for breeding pur- 


poses. We will have a number of pigs for sale out of very prolific sows by such boars as Masterhood 
8th, a son of Masterpiece, Lord Charmer B., Baron Premier 55 and Clemson Premier, (the finest in- 
dividual in the South today.) Only superior individuals are shipped as we desire to send out nothing 
that will not make good in the very best herds, all culls go to the pork barrel. Those desiring pigs 


will please file applications at an early date. 


Three Jersey Bu'l Calves for sale at $15 00 each. 





ALEX. D. HUDSON, - 


NEWBERRY, S. C. 
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CHEAPLY FED BROOD SOWS. 


Alfalfa Hay as a Winter Diet for Hogs—§$100 Returns From 
$33 Expenditure—Great Development of the Swine Industry 
About Troutman, North Carolina. 


Messrs. Editors: My sows were 
taken late last fall from a pasture 
containing several lots of cheap pas- 
turing crops. They were not fat, 
but very thrifty and vigorous. In 
November they were bred to Edge- 
wood Hunter. From wallowing in 
the branch and rooting for ’taters, 
he was likewise in the pink of breed- 
ing condition. 

After breeding them their bulky 
diet consisted of hay. From a very 
small plat of alfalfa last summer, by 
saving each cutting and storing it 
back I had quite enough for two sows 
and a boar. This alfalfa was cut in 
very short lengths on a feed cutter 
and kept in a big box convenient to 
the feeding room. Twice a day as 
much of this hay as would fill an 
ordinary pail three-fourths full was 
given each hog. On this was thrown 
in the pail before feeding, some mill- 
feed and over the whole was poured 
kitchen slop or skim milk. Some po- 
tatoes and a few turnips and pump- 
kins ‘were fed at intervals, inter- 
spersed with a little corn. This fur- 
nished variety and kept their appe- 
tites on keen edge. Three weeks be- 
fore farrowing the corn ration was 
cut out and other feed increased just 
a little. As the period of gestation 
drew to a close the amount of le- 
gumes in the feed was increased. 

Loyal Lady 105793 farrowed 12 
pigs February 18. Princess Char- 
lotte was a gilt and was bred at 7 
months old. She is a daughter of 
the famous Lee’s Premier 3rd, and 
I took a good deal of interest in her. 
I watched her growth and develop- 
ment closely, and noted with some 
trepidation that in spite of my care 
in teeding she was becoming too fat. 
I withheld the corn ration and cut 
down the other. Still she fattened. 
I cut it down some more and made 
her exercise, which she willingly did. 
Still I considered her much tco fat. 
to farrow safely as a gilt. fhe feed 
given her the last three weeks pbe- 
fore farrowing seemed barely enough 
to nurture her body, let alone a 
normal foetus. However, »9n March 
3rd she emerged from the ‘arruwing 
crate with 11 lusty pigs and no 
runts. At this writing the aggre- 
gate weight of the 11 pigs will equal 
that of their dam. 

Now I attribute this gilt’s fecund- 
ity and fine physical condition to this 
mixture of feed, chiefly the hay, 
which when finely cut aud mixed 
with slop was a superior article to 
the clover green. I have experi- 
mented with hay as a winter hog 
feed tentatively for several years but 
have never before made it the chief 
article of diet for so long atime. It 
seemed to enable the animals to as- 
similate and to extract every parti- 
cle of nutrition from every particle 
of food given them. 


My aim is to make each sow pro- 
duce and rear 20 pigs every year. 
Loyal Lady has never fallen under 
this average and her predecessor 
went just a little over it. The pigs 
are all sold at eight weeks old at 
an average price of $5 each, thus 
making $100 per sow per year. By 
charging my sows with everything 
they eat and by charging them with 
the time taken in caring for them 
at 30 cents per hour, I find it takes 
on an average of $33 per year to 
maintain them. Selling their pro- 
seny for $100, leaves a profit of $67 
per sow per year. I can’t get enough 





pigs ahead to advertise. They are 
often engaged 6 months ahead. 
None are shipped; all are sold to the 
neighbors in the community. 

Referring once again to Loyal 
Lady, I paid Mr. Shuford $15 for her 
at 12 weeks old. She was kept un- 
der rather high pressure for a year, 
and at a year old she had cost me 
$39. However, when 10 months old 
she farrowed 9 pigs, and these 9 
pigs sold for $45 by the time Lady 
was a year old. Valuing at her cost 
at a year old and taking into account 
insurance, interest on investment 
and calculating as a mortuary basis 
of her possible days of usefulness it 
still leaves over 100 per cent inter- 
est on the investment. This sow is 
no exception. Any well selected ani- 
mal of the proper blood lines under 
judicious management will produce 
two good litters of 10 pigs each per 
year. This means, of course, that 
you are to give them eareful atten- 
tion and exercise the same fore- 
thought that a physician or a lawyer 
or a merchant would do in handling 
his business. 

Troutman, N. C., is designated as 
a wide place in the road, but in this 
immediate vicinity there are several 
breeders of pure-bred swine on a 
small scale. Among The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette Family here 
who breed pure-breds are Messrs. W. 
L. Brown, E. J. Troutman, J. H. 
Sherrill, T. E. Ervin, O. O. Harwell, 
Charles Hartlin, Charles Hines, J. 
M. Ostwalt, J. A. Collins and others. 
Besides these, Messrs Shuford, 
Moore, Caldwell, Coulter and other 
reputable breeders ship in a number 
of pure-breds every year. This 
movement began six years ago when 
through the influence of an ad. in 
The Progressive Farmer Mr. Shu- 
ford shipped in a pair of Berkshires. 

The boar was a coarse fellow but 
had many good points. Before he 
shuffled off the mortal coil and was 
all in at 600 pounds he had put 
white spots on the noses of 800 pigs. 

W. D. TROUTMAN. 





LOOK OUT FOR SORE SHOULD- 
ERS. 


Most Sore Shoulders Caused by Ill- 
Fitting Collars — Special Care 
Needed for the Young Horse. 

The care of the shoulders of 
young horses is one of the most im- 
portant factors to keep in mind dur- 
ing the first few weeks of work. A 
horse can not do satisfactory work 
with shoulders that pain him every 
time he takes a step. 

Most injured shoulders are the re- 


sult of poorly fitting collars, and the} = 


fault usually lies in a collar being 
too large. It is a good idea to have 
a harness maker fit the collar to 
your horses. He may be able to re- 
move padding and in other ways 
make the collar over so that it will 
fit nicely. Heavy coliar pads are to 
be avoided if possible. They are hot 
and cause the shoulder to sweat; 


this keeps the pad and shoulder wet, |] less tha 


and the skin becomes soft and bDlis- 
ters easily. 

Dirty collars are probably as re- 
sponsible for sore shoulders as ill- 
fitting ones. In the spring the 
horse’s hair is long and holds large 
quantities of dirt and scales from the 
skin. He is soft from lack of work 
and sweats profusely. This forms a 
gummy dirt that adheres to the col- 





lar and makes, when dry, a hard, 
rough surface. The ordinary farm 
hand feels that his duty is done 
if he scrapes the dirt from the 
collar with the back of his 
jackknife. This method, however, 
is not an_ especially good one 
for the leather of the collar, and a 
smooth surface is not left. A damp 
sponge used in the evening as soon 
as the collar is taken off will, in one 
or two minutes, remove the dirt. 
This may be followed by an oiled 
rag; if this is done, the collar, the 
next morning should be soft and 
smooth. 

Careless driving, jerking a horse 
out of the furrow and into it again, 
allowing him to work with his head 
around on one side, all tend to pro- 
duce sore shoulders. 


Of course, the first precaution to 
take is not to ask the colt to do a 
full day’s work until he learns 
something about his job and ceases 
to fret. The shoulder will then 
gradually become toughened. It is 
a good idea to sponge the shoulders 
with cold water—just plain cold wa- 
ter. Alum water has been used to 
good advantage; also weak solutions 
of tannic acid. Alcohol tends to 
toughen the skin. 

Injuries to the top of the neck 
very Bevicscsonccapden ee in fistulas, 





NEW 





withers, etc. A blister near the 
point of the shoulder is likely to be- 
come what is known as a “cold ab- 
scess.’’ [ll-fitting collars and poor 
drivers are equally resposible for a 
condition known as “‘sweeny.’’ 

If an accident occurs and in spite 
of careful attention a horse’s shoul- 
der becomes injured, do not wait 
until a fistula has developed, or an 
abscess has formed, or the animal 
is ‘‘sweened,’’ but seek the advice of 
a veterinarian while there is still a 
chance to check the progress of the 
injury.—Prof. H. E. Kingman, Col- 
orado Agricultural College. 





Mr. W. B. Meares, of Linwood, N. 
C., writes us that he has induced the 
Red Poll Cattle Club to donate $100 
in cash premiums to a Red Poll cat- 
tle exhibit at the Central Carolina 
Fair, in Greensboro, N. C., next fall. 
The Fair Association also gives one 
hundred dollars to this exhibit of 
Red Polls. The Secretary of the 
Red Poll Cattle Club also wrote to 
the Secretary of the North Carolina 
State Fair at Raleigh offering $100 
to this fair, but has received no 
a. 


HOGS AND SHEEP 


Poland China Pigs and Shropshire Ram Lambs 
from the best stock of their breed. 


T. E. BROWN, - - - - Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


CENTURY 


METAL SHINGLE 


It makes the most ornamental, economies 
cal and satisfactory roof in existence for 
Residences, Churches, Schools and Public 
Buildings of all kinds. aw 
New Century Metal Shingles are lighter 
than slate or wood and are very ornamental. 
They are not only waterproof, but fireproof as well. 
This means a perpetual saving on fire insurance. 


Write for illustrated Shingle Book No. 25. 


the roof problem for you. 


It will solve 


Copy mailed free to any address. 


We Manufacture the Celebrated Cahill Grates—the 


great coal savers and heat producers. 
handle Cahill Grates send us his name. 


If your dekler doesn’t 
We also manufacture 


all kinds of Cast, Wrought Iron and Sheet Metal Building Mater- 


ial. Write for prices. 


OUR SOUTHERN ORNAMENTAL METAL CEILINGS 


are used extensively in residences, stores, churches and public 


buildings. 


They are absolutely fireproof, and will add to the 


attractiveness of any room. Write for prices and full particulars. 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. “222°"* 





Tenn. 
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——FARM DRAIN TIL E=— 


(Made of Clay) 





makes the roots go deeper and the crops grow. WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET and prices. Tells 
e make a superior clay tile at reasonable prices. 


wth rinse TERRA-COTTA CO., 


Proper use of drain tile will solve half your 
farm troubles. Tens of thousands of acres of 
good land are unproductive for want of proper 
tile drainage. The cost is small as compared 
to results obtained in increased crops. Tile 
prevents souring, and damage by stagnant 
water. It lets the air in, warms the soil, 


Pomona, N. C. 














JUST WHAT YOU NEED.—The Summers Au- 
tomatic Waxed-Thread Stitching Awl will mend 
anything. Will repair harness. shoes, saddles, 

ggy tops, sew on buttons, tie comforters, sew 
up rents in carpets, etc. Has one large and one 
small point for light and heavy stitching, and one 
curved point for patching shoes, etc. Also one 
wrench and one bobbin. Never before sold for 
n $1.00. NOW ONLY 50c., postpaid. 
Please remit postal or express money order. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & BUSHMAN 


Dept. 2, BURLINGTON, WIS. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL he Sead 
The School of Veterinary Medici 
offers a complete course in the veterinary ati 
including instruction in the breeding, selection, 
feeding and care of the domestic animals in —_ 
—- to the recognition, prevention and treatmen 
te For catalog address LOUIS z 
KLEIN, Dean, 89th Street and Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











-|WANTED: A GOOD DAIRYMAN 


One not afraid of work, understands and prec- 
tices the economy of feeding, and knows how to 
make good butter. Position open to single man 
only. References required. Write stating terms. 
Don’t write to know how much wages we will 
pay. Good home for the right man. Address 


Sun Rise Dairy, Durham, N. C. 


Guaranteed Gold Bonds 





Net Six Per Cent Per Annum 
payable semi-ann They are secured 
on real estate worth double amount of 
and by this company. 'er- 





TOBACCO FACTORY WANTS SALESMEN, 


Good pay, steady wots ond ye 
ence unnecessary, as will gi in- 





structions. MOROTOCK TOBACCO WC WORKS, 
Box L 30, Danville, Va 
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THE MARKETS. 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C,,May 5, 1910. 





Good Middling .—----—~--------..-. 14 4 

Strict Middling-.....-...-------—.-- 14 % 

BRIN cena cacene. cc cmm aces secess 

Off GEAOBR ncenc. ....cnccnccaccens...2 18 0 14 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., May 5, 1910. 
D. S.C. R. Sides, packed-----..... 
D.S, Bellies, packed-------——--——. 
D. 8S. Butts 
Butser—Creamery.. 
Hams—Choice, as 








al, pearl 
eal, common 
ay—Timothy..---..-----......--.. 1. 
Grain—Corn, whité ---.---.-.--__.- 
Corn, mixed 
Oats—Clipped white ......------... 
Mixed...... ‘ 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds------_. 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds-----. 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds «....-.. 
Middlings, per 100 pounds--.--.. 














— at et pet 


Hulls. per 100 pounds---.-...----. 
Cotton Ties—Pieced-----..--.--.... 
Rebundled 





New ties 
Bagging—2 pounds----..-....~----- 
Flour—Spring wheat patent----..- 
» Patent 
Straight 
Choice 
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RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co, Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Since our last report, receipts of 
tobacco have been very much smaller 
than the previous week, but the 
quality has been very good and eag- 
erly taken by buyers at full market 
prices. Some warehouses report the 
highest averages ever made. Opin- 
ions freely expressed are that the 
crop is well nigh sold and only light 
receipts are looked for from now on. 
































Bright 

Wrappers Fillers 

CoMMON <.--n- -awewncneee- | 13 @ 14 5@ 9 
Medium, .._-...-.....------ | 12 @ 23 9@ ll 
Good --- | 25 @ 50 | 11 @ 15 
Cutters Smokers 

Common ..-..-------..-——= 9 @12 5@6 

Medium ...... ---..=..-.... | 12 @13 6@9 
Good ---. | 13 @30 9 @ 10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 

Comme? ..-------------==- 5@ 7 5@ 7 
Medium. .-n-ancenanne-- | 7@ 9 | 7@ 9 
Good 9 @ 14 9 @ 11 











NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Norfolk, Va-, May 5 1910. 


POE cighd ities a once n cccnctemiecnncns @ 4% 
POGS Sigs s cess cscs cetnnsaeen & AG 
ee a 8% @ -.. 
Machine picked------------....------- 3% @ -.- 


RTE cans nenass sega acacacedscs $1.25 @ 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 


Taking advantage of a good sea- 
son, the Virginia tobacco growers 
have marketed a large portion of 
their last year’s crop the past week. 

In the Richmond warehouses some 
mighty good wrappers showed up, 
some selling as high as $43 per hun- 
dred pounds, and from that figure 
down to $20. Good fillers were num- 
erous and the price for them was 
well maintained. The offerings of 
Burley were small, but there was no 
cutting down of the price, every pile 
offered being eagerly sought by the 
buyers. 

.The-sales reported by the Rich- 
mond Tobacco Association for April 
were as follows: 

Dark tobacco sold in April, 1,095,- 
797 pounds; average price, $11.49 
per 100 pounds. Burley sold in 
April, 49,298 pounds; average price, 
$9.88. Total loose leaf sales, 1,145,- 
095 pounds. Total for April, 1909, 
703,022 pounds; average price, $9.46 
per 100 pounds. 

Already about 4,500,000 pounds 
have been sold on the Bedford City 
market this season against 4,000,000 
pounds last year, the highest mark 
up to that time. Probably 5,000,000 
pounds will be disposed of at an av- 
erage price of 8c. 

Owing to heavy rains and still 
heavier roads the sales on the Lynch- 





burg market were light the past 
week, but prices were good; in fact, 
better than any week this year. 
About 90 per cent of the crops has 
been sold and with a favorable sea- 
son the remainder will be disposed 
of in the next few weeks. 

Lugs have sold from $5 to $8; 
leaf tobaccos, from $6.50 to $15, 

The seasonable weather for the 
past week has enabled the farmers 
who patronize the Danville market to 
bring the balance of their crop to the 
warehouses, and they are realizing as 
high prices as have prevailed at any 
time this season. After May there 
will probably be not over 500,000 
pounds of leaf tobacco in the farm- 
ers’ hands. J. M. BELL. 





Value of the Velvet Bean. 


Messrs. Editors: For some reason 
or other the velvet bean is not ap- 
preciated over the South as it ought 


to be. Possibly it is because it 
is very difficult to cure. The 
value of the velvet bean, how- 


ever, is largely for cattle raising 
purposes, by turning the cattle in on 
the vines and peas, all of which are 
eaten. As soon as frost falls they 
can be turned in and cattle can be 
kept for three or four months with- 
out other feed. 


We have been in the habit of cred- 
iting Florida with not being able to 
raise beef cattle and hogs. In fact, 
a few years ago it was hard to get 
fresh milk in some parts of Florida. 
To-day, however, Florida, is a great 
cattle shipping country. A letter be- 
fore me to-day from a friend in a 
small town in Florida says: ‘“We 
have some of the finest beef cattle 
here, produced in the United States. 
Several cars are shipped weekly 
from this small town, and several 
carload of hogs from this point 
also go out weekly. They fatten 
solely on velvet beans. The cattle 
get seal fat. There is no expense 
attending the gathering of the crop 
or the fattening of the cattle, simply 
because the cattle do their own 
gathering.” 

Velvet beans are a long ways 
ahead of any crop in the forage line 
in Florida, and being a leguminous 
crop they enrich the land. They have 
two methods of growing the velvet 
bean in Florida. The usual method 
is when corn is not quite knee high 
to plant two beans in the furrow 
every 5 or 6 feet. The corn holds 
up the beans, which do not interfere 
with the gathering of corn or fodder. 
Where beans are planted alone, they 
plant in rows 5 feet apart and 3 feet 
in the drill 2 or 3 to the hill. They 
plow one time and allow the weeds 
to grow in the middle in order to 
hold up the vines. The vines bear 
more beans wherever there is some- 
thing to hold them up. It takes 
about % bushel per acre, 5x3 feet. 
Frequently there are half a bushel 
of beans in pod to the vine. 

N. L. WILLET. 

Georgia. 





Standard Among Drilling Machines 


The oldest established manufacturers, the largest 
line of drilling machines and tools, and 41 years 
of successful operation in nearly every country 
dh 10 the world, make 


\\ merican Drilling Machines 


Standard the world over. 

For every possible condition of earth 
and rock drilling and mineral pros- 
pecting we make a drill espe- 
cially designed for the re- 
quirement.- 

Catalog No, 105, the most 
complete “drill hole” catalog 
ever issued, Free. 


The American Well Works 
General Office and Works, 
Aurora, Ill. 


Chicago Office: First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 




















Get out of the rut 


Give your buildings the benefit of progress—same as you 
give the farm itself. Cover every building on the farm with 
Genasco Ready Roofing—the economical roofing that protects 


and lasts. 
Read 
Genasco rReofize 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—Nature’s everlasting waterproofer. It 
prevents cracks, breaks, and leaks, and does away with damage and 
repairs. Easily applied without experienced help. 

The Kant-leak Kleet does away entirely with cement and large-headed 
nails. Keeps seams absolutely watertight. Saves time in laying. Makes 
a beautiful finish. .Ask for Genasco rolls with the Kleet packed in them. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Be sure you see the hemi- 
sphere trade mark. A written guarantee, if you want it. Gold medal (highest award) 
Seattle, 1909. Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 
San Francisco 










Chicago 


enasco Stone-surface Ready-Roofing 
2S Gravel 

se SS Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
=== Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 











Convert Failure Into Success! 








AIR BLAST GIN SYSTEM 
} It gives you better sample, increased 
capacity, reduced fire risk, less at- 
tendance, and its more economical--- 
think what that means to you, Mr. 
Ginner, then send us your name and 
address and we’ll tell you all about 
it---it’s simply great! 


F.H. LUMMUS SONS CO., Columbus, Ga. 




















The Cole 
Guano 
Spreader 







COLE GUANO SPREADER 


1—It is furnished with a 4 Plow Cultivator Bar as shown in cut. 2—Two s' 
shown in cut) are furnished with each Spreader. 8—It has a large Galvanized S' Hi 
% sack of guano. 4—It has our wonderful patent, forced-feed Spreader Disk, whi 
guano over a space about 10 inches wide and will sow with regularity from 100 to 2,000 pound 
acre. Nothing equal to it has ever been seen. 6—In preparing to plant, the C 
and attach the Plow Feet to the Side Beams and then you can sp any quantity of Guano and 
throw two good f Plow Feet attached you have 





read 

‘urrows on it, all at one trip, with one mule. 6—With 
the best Guano Spreader and Lister in the world. 7—With Cultivator Bar in place you can side dress 
your crop with guano and at the same time give it a good cultivation. 8—It is practical, strong, dur- 
able, and easy for one mule to pull. 9—Throw away those wasteful out-of-date distributors and get a 
labor saving Spreader, Cultivator, Lister, and Side Dresser, combined in one machine. 10—Then you 
can apply a part of your guano to growing crops at the right time to make fruit. You want big ears 
of corn and big bolls of cotton, instead of poorly fruited stalks. 


Write at once for name of merchant near you who sells and guarantees Cole Spreaders, or ask for 
ow to order by mail. Do not delay; there will not be enough for all; first come first served. Act 
qu le 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 





“BRECO”? crepaia 
Rubber 2 oe | fie vas mise. 
Roofing 


any kind of north of south line of 
more. 
ou test sample of old reliable 


roofing till 
y 
Guaranteed ‘*BRECO.”* 

























Why pay Ply 
more? Investigate, and you will | 451b, Roll 186 
order here today. = — 
Ni PLE | 55-Ib. 
The engine for the farm. This is the engine sok SAM. Ply 
for you—just the thing for running all kinds |; }, ows testi- Free 
of machinery on the farm. Simplicity itself. 


Guaranteed for five years. Free trial. monisis of 


We will send it to you on thirty days free 
trial. If not satisfied that it is the most per- 
fect you ever saw, return it; and we will pay 
the freight both ways. 

Write now for catalogue and free trial offer 


blank. 
Southern Gasoline Engine Company, 


—<@& GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Breco Service. Waterproof and 
fire-resisting qualities. 
Cement and nails free 
Write today. 
The Breese Bros. Co. 
Roofing Dept. 60. Cincinnati, 0. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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HOW TO GROW AND HANDLE BROOM CORN. 


A Crop That Might Be Profitably Grown by Southern Farmers 
—How to Plant and Cultivate and Cure, and Some Things to 


Consider Before Planting. 


Under ordinary conditions, broom 
corn sells for from $60 to $125 per 
ton, and half a ton of good average 
broom straw is a fair average crop 
for an acre of land. In recent years, 
with Indian corn selling at from 65c. 
to 85c. per bushel, the farmers of 
Ohio, Illinois, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
who raise the bulk of our broom 
corn, found that there is more mon- 
ey and less risk in the raising of 
Indian corn and other crops and 
therefore discontinued the raising of 
broom corn very largely, until last 
year less than one-half the ordinary 
crop was matured, with the conse- 
quent result that broom corn straw 
has advanced from $150, within the 
past six months to the present value 
of about $300 per ton. 

Broom corn can be successfully 
grown in Virginia, North Carolina 
and the entire South. Its cultivation 
as suggested by a prominent Ohio 
farmer is as follows: 

“The field is prepared for the seed 
by the same methods as for Indian 
corn—that is, by being plowed, and 
should be harrowed thoroughly just 
before planting. It is then drilled in 
rows 3% feet apart and from 40 to 
50 stalks to the rod. Planting time 
is from the 15th of May to the 10th 
of June. It requires from 90 to 110 
days for broom corn to mature. 
When the little yellow blossoms 
drop off and the milky pulp of the 
seed begins to mature, which occurs 
about the 15th of August, the brush 
must be cut and cut quickly, for 
when the seed gets ripe the brush 
turns from a green to a red color and 
the value of the brush greatly de- 
creases. 

“Some farmers break broom sev- 
eral days before they cut it in order 
to have it grow straight. This is 
a mistaken idea, as it will ruin your 
crop every time. 

“During the process of cutting, a 
man takes the lead and starts in 
between two rows, going backward, 
and breaks the stalks over about 3 
feet from the ground, crossing them 
so that a table is formed with the 
brush protruding on either side. 
This first process is called ‘tabling’ 
the corn, and is done immediately 
before cutting. The rest of the cut- 
ters will follow their leader, tabling 
as they go, and then return cutting 
off the brush, and laying it in bunch- 
es on the table formed by the bend- 
ing over of the stalks. It is then 
gathered in and threshed and carried 
to the sheds to cure. 

“These sheds are provided with 
shelves, where the brush is spread 
out in thin layers so as to let the 
air pass through, so it may dry 
quickly. The broom corn should be 
threshed the same day it is cut, but 
it can be dried first then threshed, 
the dust being the worst feature in 
threshing dry corn.” 

Mr. F. H. LaBaune, of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, has secured a sup- 
ply of the best broom corn seed, and 
will gladly send a small package with 
cultural directions to any farmer 
who will address him at Roanoke, 
Va., and send stamp for postage on 
same. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 174, on 
broom corn can be had free by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. It gives 
full directions for cultivation and 
handling. 





Editorial Comment.—Shortly after 
the foregoing article was received, 
we had the following note from Prof. 
Massey on the same subject: 

“IT have had a great many in- 


‘quiries from farmers in the South 
who have noted the present high 
price for broom corn, asking about 
its culture. I have invariably ad- 
vised them to let it alone. There 
have been numerous experiments 
with broom corn in Virginia on rich 
bottom lands, and invariably the re- 
sults have not been profitable. It 
is as easy to grow broom corn as 
sorghum, but the difficulty comes in 
the skill needed in the saving of the 
crop at the right time and curing it 
in the best manner. 

“It is an expensive matter to fit 
up the curing sheds and it takes skill 
and experience to save the crop in 
the best stage. Then, according to 
Wallace’s Farmer, the experienced 
growers of broom corn in the West 
say that at $75 a ton broom corn is 
only about as profitable as Indian 
corn at 30c. a bushel. Those who 
put an inferior article on the market 
would get no more than they would 
from corn at 40 cents a bushel. Stick 
to the crops that suit the South. We 
have a cinch on cotton, and there is 
no crop grown in the North and West 
as profitable as cotton grown in good 
farming.”’ 

A recently issued Clemson College 
press bulletin gives the following de- 
tails of cultivation and curing: 

“Broom corn is not a great money 
crop, not more so than cotton, if 
equal to it, and requires more in the 
way of equipment for its handling, 
more labor at harvest time, and more 
skill in preparing it for market than 
does the cotton crop. It is a crop 
in which the profits depend very 
largely upon the quality of the pro- 
duct offered for sale, the price rang- 
ing from $25 up to about $100 per 
ton according to the quality. Five 
hundred pounds of cured brush per 
acre is considered a fair yield. 

“In order to secure quality of stalk 
it is very important to have well 
bred seed and it is almost impossi- 
ble to buy such seed in the open 
markets. 

“Any soil that will grow sorghum 
will produce broom corn, and the fer- 
tilizer applied need not differ from 
that used on the corn crop when the 
same quality of land is cultivated. 

‘“‘Late planting is best on account of 
the fact that the young plants make 
a very slow growth when the weath- 
er is at all cool, and the crop will 
come into head at a season when 
there is not liable to be much rain. 
It is important to have a full stand, 
as there is a great tendency to sucker 
when the plants are too thin on the 
land and the brush suckers is rarely 
of any value. 

‘“‘The tops should be cut 8 inches be- 
low the head when the bloom is fall- 
ing and before the seed are filled out, 
if the best quality of brush is obtain- 
ed. The brush is immediately haul- 
ed out and the seed stripped off the 
same day. 

“The curing, in order to preserve 
the green color, must be done under 
a roof and away from the sunlight. 
The tops from which the seed have 
been removed are spread in layers 3 
inches thick on latticed racks where 
there is free circulation of air. 
When no juice can be squeezed out of 
the stalks by twisting them, the cur- 


be removed from the racks. This 
will require from four to six weeks. 
The tops should be very carefully 
sorted into different grades, as mixed 
brush never sells well. 


prompt work at every step and con- 
siderable outlay in the way of equip- 





ment is necessary. If one has no 


ing is complete and the brush should Ar Norfolk. V. 


“The crop requires very careful and Ms 





experience in the growing of broom 
corn, it would be well to start on a 
small scale and learn from experi- 
ence.”’ 





Good Prospects in Craven County. 


Messrs. Editors: We who dwell 
down east have passed through 
three frosts here in the last week of 
April with cold high winds, and yet 
there seems to be very little damage 
to crops generally. Frosts were light, 
and such plants as beans, almost in 
blossom, and tomatoes, also in bloom, 
seem very little damaged. Corn, 
some nearly a foot high, is a little 
yellow, but has not stopped growing. 
Cotton in many parts of Craven 
County is up, and while it looks 
rather brown, is not killed. Fruit 
trees are full and some to spare. The 
strawberry crop is shortened some 
by the dry weather and, perhaps, 
some by frost. Strawberries have 
been ripening here since April 9th; 
so the cream cow is highly appre- 
ciated, well fed. and adds much to 
the comfort of arm life. Farmers 
have had a fine time thus far plant- 
ing and cultivating crops. More im- 
proved implements are being used 
this year than heretofore, and the 
weeder has done good work, as it has 
not been too wet to use it; and corn 
especially has been kept clean. 

The pea crop is moving from our 
county now, and cabbage will soon 
follow. The potato crop is fair, ex- 
cept where bad stands were made, 
and even now some potatoes are a 
foot high, and others in the same 
rows just coming through the 
ground. Some fields of alfalfa have 
already been cut and are yielding a 
fine quality and quantity of good 
forage. D. LANE. 





Farming Is Profitable 
in The Southeast 


There is no better occupation 
for the Average Man than 
Farming, and no Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should be carried 
om by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 


Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation will 
bring Assured Success. 

We are im position to Aid 
You im the Selection of the 
Proper Location in Districts 
which Present Splendid Ad- 
vantages and Opportunities. In 
writing tell us What You Want. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern 
Railway, and Mobile &.Ohio R. R. 


Washington, - - - - - D.C. 
NORFOLK AND SOUTHERN RY. 
Via NORFOLK, VA. 


THE QUICKEST ROUTE TO 
Richmond, Petersburg & Washington 











(New) Fare to 
Schedule Richmond 
725 $5.85 








Via N. & W. Ry. Via ©. & 0. 


J. 
Lv Norfolk, Va.... 430pm 740 pm 400 pm 
Ar Richmond, Va... 650 pm 10 55 pm 6 35 pm 


Via R. F.&P. RR. 





Railway, North, South, East or West. 
H. C. HUDGINS, G. P. A., Norfolk, Va. 





350 ACRES FOR SALE—$5,000. 


This farm is located within three miles of Ap- 
pomattox Depot, Va., lies well and is smooth, and 
is practically leve], and would make one of the 
prettiest farms in the State for general farming 
and stock-raising. The land is red and gray, and 
is well watered by running streams. Farm ma- 
chinery may be used on every acre of this farm. 
The house is a neat five-room cottage. The out- 
buildings are of little value. There is a good 
orchard in full bearing. One-half of the farm is 
a — and pasturage. The rest is in small 

imber. 


TERMS-—-One third Cash, Balance on Easy Terms. 


This property offers a splendid opportunity for 
anyone seeking a good plantation, as the price is 
at least $10 an acre lower than the market price 
of adjacent property. 


A. H. CHKEMENT, Attorney, 
Appomatox, Va. 


On the Eastern Shore. 


187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
wheat, 30 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree orch- 
ard of apples, pears, peaches; only 1 1-2 miles to 
depot village; 2-story house, barn 32x42; owner has 
other business, sacrifice price $5,500, part cash. 
If taken immediately will include 5 cows; pair 
young mules, horse, poultry, tools and machinery. 
For details of this and other money-makers from 
$1,000 up in Maryland where the winters are short 
and mild, see page 59, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 
a 4 copy free. Station D., Land Title Bidg., 

a., Pa. 


THE FAMOUS HOLT FARMS FOR SALE 


First time ever on market and now sold on ac- 
count of health of owner, 5 miles of Burlington 
and Graham, near two cotton Mills, macadam road 
to place, rich red soil, will produce beyond the 
average all kind of grain, tobacco, cotton etc., will 
sell in tracts of 50 to 200 acres, on terms to suit, 
at reasonable prices. 

If you ever want one of the best farms in the 
—” section of North Carolina now is your 

ie. 


Alamance Insurance & Real Estate Co., 


Bright Tobacco Farms | 


AROUND 
Petersburg, :: 





Virginia 





$10.00 to $40.00 per acre, with buildings, tim- 
ber, fruit, good water, etc. 


Lands fine for flue tobacco; also for corn, 
wheat, oats, hay and other crops. 


Write for free REAL ESTATE HERALD 
with full description of farms for sale. 


PYLE & COMPANY, Inc, 


PETERSBURG, VA. 


TEXAS 


For information about Texas see the TEXAS 
ALMANAC & STATE INDUSTRIAL GUIDE. 
850 pages. Gives detailed description of every 
county in the State, price of land, etc. Also con- 
tains railroad and county map of the State. Price 
postpaid 30c. Address The Dallas News, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Bargains in Farm Machinery 
We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- 
rows, Pumps, Cultivators, and some Gasoline En- 
gines, at a good price, and will offer them to the 
trade at reduced prices. Write us stating what 
goods you are in need of. : 


pf. 
PETTY REID COMPANY 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES 


SEABOARD 


to Baltimore, Md., 
ACCOUNT 











Southern Baptist Convention and 
Baptists af North America, Gen- 
eral Convention, May 11 to 18. 


Account the above occasions the SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY announces EXCEEDING- 
LY LOW RATES FROM ALL POINTS ON ITS 
LINES TO BALTIMORE, MD. 

TICKETS WILL BE SOLD May 8th, 9th and 
10th, and will apply via any REGULAR TICK- 
ETING ROUTE,—FINAL RETURN LIMIT, June 
1st. 

The SEABOARD offers EXCELLENT SERVICE 
to Baltimore, from ALL POINTS ON ITS LINES 
with convenient schedules, Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
High Back Seat Vestibule Coaches and UNEX- 
CELLED DINING CAR SERVICE. 

Full information in regard to rates, routes, sched- 
ules, etc., can be secured by applying to local 
Ticket’ Agent or by writing the undersigned. 


H. S. LEARD, J. F. MITCHELL, 


D.P. A., P. A. 





Raleigh, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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ROOFING 


Saves Labor and Money 


roofing that has to 

be painted every 

year or two isa 

constant care. Suppose 

you should neglect to 

paint yoursintime. The 

chances are that when you did 

remember, (which would prob- 

ably be when you discovered it 

leaking) it would be too late 

to paint or patch. You would 
need a new roof. 


Now you can avoid all this 
bother and expense by buying 
Amatite, which zeeds no paint- 
ing or coating of any kind. 


~ We will send you a sample 
free. Write for it to-day and 
settle the question for yourself. 
It will only cost you a postal 





card and will save you many 








dollars in the end. 


Amatite comes in convenient 
rolls ready to be laid on the 
roof. Anyone can do the job. 
Liquid cement to seal the laps 
and large headed nails are sup- 
plied free in center of each roll. 


We wish you knew as much 
about Amatite as we do; you’d 
buy it every time. It’s the 
kind of ready roofing that 
makes satisfied customers. 


Send to-day for a free sample 
to nearest office. That tells 
the story. 


BarrETT MANUFACTURING Co. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 

Cleveland Pittsburg New Orleans 

Kansas City St. Louis 
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CARING FOR THE OHIOKS. 


The Four Stages in the Growth of 
Young Chicks.—How to Feed at 
Different Ages. 


Messrs. Editors: In our system of 
managing young chicks, from the 
shell to the griddle or the stewpot, 
there are practically four stages. 

The first stage is that of infancy, 
from the nest till the end of the sec- 
ond week. During this period the 
chick needs more warmth—or rather 
needs warmth more than it does 
food to insure its healthy advance- 
ment. This is the nursery period, 
and with us it is the inner brooder, 
or the hover period; for in the end 
of each of our brooders, which are 
made for only 25 to 40 chicks, 
we have a snug retreat in the form 
of a hover with hot water for the 
night time suspended on soft pack- 
ing and canvas, just high enough for 
the little fellows to snuggle under 
out of the chill and the dampness. 
Immediately outside of this artificial 
hen, is sufficient space to feed and 
water them. In this section they 
stay for the time above stated. 

At the end of two weeks they are 
let into the extended section of the 
brooder, where they have a full- 
fledged scratch pen, and where they 
must scratch their food out of the 
litter covering the wooden floor. At 
the end of this section, there is a 
little partition about four inches 
high, and then out beyond it, but still 
under roof of the brooder, there is 
loose earth dug up and seeded, in 
which they scratch and work and 
peck and wallow to their hearts con- 
tent. 

This is their limit until full 
four weeks old, and then they are al- 
lowed to come into the outer run- 
way and season to the outer weather 
conditions—having, however, the 
place of refuge back in the brooder 
into which they retreat at any time of 
danger in the day time, and every 
night when they go to roost. We find 
that after the chicks are four or five 
days old they need very little heat in 
their brooder, and after they are ten 
days old no artificial heat at all is 
necessary. 

The last move is to give them the 





general range, or to let them run in 
the large yards especially fenced for 
them, with only one or two broods 
to the yard, for it never pays to puta 
large number of chickens together. 
If, however, it is the purpose to mar- 
ket the chicks, it is not necessary to 
let them out of the smaller slatted 
enclosure above mentioned. 


In fact, the one great necessity is 
to start off right; and in order to do 
this it is very necessary that the 
chicks when they first come from the 
incubator, or are taken from the 
hens, shall be kept warm and not 
fed for the first day or two. Then 
they should have but a little food at 
a time, but have it four or five times 
a day—seeing to it in the meantime 
that they are warmly hovered at 
night. If this precaution is taken, 
they can be grown to an eatable size 
with very little trouble or expense. 

After the chickens are half grown 
they should have all the range one 
can give, but they must be kept in 
small flocks even then, or they will 
degenerate instead of thrive. 

H. B. GEER. 





A THREE-LINE AD. SOLD $40.00 
: WORTH OF EGGS. 


Every Farmer Who Has Eggs, Poul- 
try Seeds or Anything Else to 
Sell Should Advertise With Us. 


Messrs. Editors: We have often 
wondered, and no doubt many of 
your readers wonder, just how much 
pulling power a little 3-line ad would 
have. Well, we have sold a little 
over $40 worth of eggs through such 
an ad during the last 4 weeks, and 
could have sold more had we been 
willing to rob our own incubator. 

It seems to us that many more of 
your readers should use your ex- 
change column. Every farmer ought 
to raise pure-bred poultry of the 
kind he fancies most or thinks he 
can make. the most money with. 
What he wants is good utility stock, 
and such can be supplied better and 
cheaper by his brother farmer who 
has a good start with pure-breds 
than it can by the undesirable ‘‘cull” 
stock of the fancy stock breeder. 
Of course, if one wants to breed 
show stock, he should buy the best 





he can afford from some one who 
has really won prizes. But the most 
of us are only looking for the best 
egg machines, and these can come 
from farmers just as well, and prob- 
ably better and cheaper, than from 
“‘fanciers.”’ 

Really there is a big demand for 
good chickens, and it seems to us 
that most any of our fellow sub- 
scribers who have pure-bred stock 
ought to do as well as we have. 

BH. G@. DOUGERTY. 





A Beekeeper’s Experience. 


Messrs. Editors: Every farmer 
should have a few hives of bees. I 
use the corner plank box, two feet 
long. In hiving I have an old-fash- 
ioned split bonnet, like our grand- 
mothers wore, and put a wire screen 
in front. I use a pair of buckskin 
gloves. Then I am ready to hive or 
work with them. They surely sting 
me if they can get to me. This is 
the trouble with most people. 

I have a sack with a loop in the 
mouth of it to catch them in, with 
three strings to it. I tie these 
strings to a light pole in angles to 
suit the position. Hold this under 
them with pole or something, give 
them a sudden jar or shake. If 
they are on the body of tree or large 
limb and I can get to them, I use a 
bucket. I hold the bucket under 
them, take a little stick, pass it 
briskly up the body of tree or limb 
from the lower part of the swarm 
and cut them loose into the bucket 
or sack. Have your gum ready, in- 
clined to make good room for the 
bees to go in, empty them out at the 
mouth of the gum, tap on it with 
knife or small rock. In this way, 
with a little judgment as to circum- 
stances, you can hive your bees. I 
never cut a limb off of my trees, and 
seldom fail to get them in a few 
minutes. Always sprinkle with wa- 
ter. I save a few young, stout 
swarms to swarm next spring. I kill 
out all old and weak ones in fall. 
They won’t swarm for me after three 
years old. They don’t make much 
honey until they get through rais- 
ing, then they put away their winter 
store. G. R. TOWNSEND. 





I believe you publish the best 
farm and home paper in America.— 
H. P. Meigs, Wingate, N. C. 


Tw Cock three o 
FOR SALE ling one ho Can ‘Bot Yes. | H 
horns, ata bargain. Eggs $1.00. 
C.D. WHITAKER, - - - - - Durham, N.C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns Exclusively 
Wychoff strain, New York. Noted winter Taeers. 
Eggs, 7 75 cents per 15, 

Cc. C. RAMSEY, - “ Crouse, N.C. 


ALTAMONT POULTRY YARDS 
S.C. Brown Leghorn Buff Orpingtons, bred 
to win and dae pts Va. Poultry Show we won lst 
Cock, 2nd and 4th Pullet, and 5th Cockerel. Eggs 
$1.50; ee: $2.50 per 15. C. P. MILLER, R. F. 
D. No. 2, Richmond, Va. 


FARMERS AND FANCIERS, ORDER NOW! 
R. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs grad gon yd ged 
15, remainder of season. Won 4 first and 8 other 
ribbons, Charlotte 1910. Present, catalog and valu 
able a with eggs. 
MRS. J.C. DEATON, - + > + Landis, N.C. 
The greatest winter layers 
Buff Wyandottes of them all. Stock first 
class in every respect. To introduce them, Eggs, 
= nm e 15. Fine Cockerels for sale. 
FLEMING, Warren Plains, N. C. 


EGGS! EGGS! i 


horns, $1.50 per setting. Best blood 4 A the State. 
Pens headed by prize-winners. BUSINESS HEN 

FARM, RoBERT S. TAYLOR Proprietor, Route 2, 
Box & Mount Olive, N. C. 
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McC UE’S “RINGLET” 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Again stamp their SUPERIORITY in hottest 
competition, Richmond, Jan. 13-19, 1910. Mak- 
ing almost clean sweep. Winning on all en- 
tries as follows, 1st Cock, 1st, 2nd, 4th and 5th 
Cockerel. SPECIAL FOR BEST DISPLAY. I have 
birds cof the highest Show and Utility qualities. 
My “Ringlets” are unexcelled in size, vigor, 
beauty and great egg production. When writ- 
ing for prices state exactly for what purpose 
birds are wanted. Prices of eggs, Best Exhi- 
bition $4.00 per 15. Utility, $2.00 per 15; $3.50 
per 30; $5.00 per 50; $9.00 per 100. Satisfaction 


LESLIE H. McCUE, 


State Vice-Pres. Am. Plymouth Rock Club, 
For High Grade, Pure Bred. 











Box Eight, - - - + + = Greenwood, Va. 
MAMMOTH wWaite’rurcey= 
BUFF siyscastree= 


GEESE iiammoth Toulouse" 


GUINEAS firpte, very rare 


JOHN O. FOWKE. - - Baldock. 8S. O. 


NEW BREEDS OF CHICKENS 


Barred Minorcas, the greatest of all the Min- 
orcas. They will be very popular. Eggs now 
$3.00 for 15. Buttercups, the greatest all the 
year layers. Eggs $2.00 for 15. Rhode Island 
Reds, these are the best of all the American 
breeds. Eggs $2.0) for 15. 


C.S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 
Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


. C. White and Brown eo 

White Wyandottes, B. P ks, 

Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 

Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 

Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 25 for 11 
Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


a JOE AND NED, eoare 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. 


Glenview Orpingtons 


Ss. C. BUFF EXCLUSIVELY 


You are sure to get a good hatch. The strongest 
chicks when they hatch. The best stock when 
grown. Eggs, $2.50 per 13. 


B. S. HORNE, = = 


PRICES REDUCED: DeGraff’s large prize stock 
Rose Comb R. I. Reds. Eggs #1.50 per ie Greider’s 
Rose Comb Reds and Black Minorcas, Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Thompson’s “Ringlet’’ Barred Rocks, Prize 
Rose Comb Buff Leghorns. Eggs $1.00 per 15. 
rele well marked stock. Satisfaction guaran- 
pong —_— S POULTRY FARM, Morgan- 

















Keswick, Va. 








ROSE HEDGE FARM 
R. C Rhode Island Reds exclusively. Eggs for 
hatching 


from prize-winning stock. 
MRS. FRANK WRIGHT, 
Portsmouth, Va., - - = = - = « « Route 1. 





GEER SELLS EGGS 


Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S.C. Brown Leg- 
poe oat Dee tues Wee Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or, 
ant ‘or 30 Eggs. 


-B GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 


8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS-Silver cup winners. 
eer ee C. State Fair, on six entries. 
Eggs per 15, from winning pens, $2.00; from se- 
lected breeders, $1.00 per 15. STOCK FOR SALE. 


C. Ls Ix HIGBEE, s = Greensboro, N. C. 








8. C. Brown Leghorns— Eggs from choice matings, 
heer li Bog 15. Buttercup Eggs at $2.00 per 165. 
ircu! 


lar f: 
D..S. THORNBURG, - - - Cherryville,"N. C. 





18 Popular Varieties Poultry 
Eggs, $1.00 per setting. - - Write for circular. 
J.T. YODER, - R.F.D.1, - Hickory, N.C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 

The place to get ‘‘Eggs that Hatch,” from select- 
ed birds, $1.00 for 15; extra selected, 
Only eggs testing fertile sentout. “A square deal.” 
D. MATT THOMPSON, -- Statesville, N. Cc. 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS (Exclusive) 


Eggs for hatching, from farm raised, bred to lay 
tock. Fertility guaranteed. Eggs, $1 per setting. 
R. R. AUMAN, - “ 








Steeds, N. C. 





Leg-| White Wyandottes—The White Kind 


15 eggs, $1.00. From good laying stock. Have 
hens that laid over 200 eggs per year. 


oO. O. HARRISON, — - . Mt. Ulla, N. ¢ Cc. 








WOLFE’S SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
FIVE PENS OF FINE STOCK TO RAISE FROM 





= acquired fame in 
He attended sundry 


Madison Square $1,000 Cock; also his sister, “ 
Eggs and stock at 
Eggs from mongrel s 


CLINCHFIELD POULTRY YARDS, 





The late M. S. Geoione, of Palmyra, N. Y., knew Poultry, and he knew Rhode Island Reds. 
the business. Four of these pens are his identical stock, mated just as he 
them. shows, and often served as Poultry Judge. In these travels 
ay laid the basis of this stock, great in yk at time of hisdeath. Here are his Ogdensburg 
Cockerel, his three Hens, first pen Cleveland, his first and second Providence Pullets, and the 
better Pullet—best he raised seat season—but not ripe for the show. Here is ‘ * Billy Bryan,” 
son of Third Jamestown Cockerel and First Hen, or 
Red Lady, Jr.. 
ht prices; no cull stock, no eggs from culls for customers. Why buy 
when you can get them from pure stock at but little more? 


Bg the mother of the First 


ee ee 
© * 





Rogersville, Tennessee 
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THE LATE GARDEN. 


How Continued Planting Will Enable 
Us to Have Vegetables the Year 
Round. ; 


Messrs. Editors: Incomprehensi- 
bly, any number of farmers remain 
rooted to the old and extremely un- 
satisfactory plan of planting the en- 
tire garden in one day, never stop- 
ping to think that there is a better 
and more logical way. A pleasant 
day in March is usually selected for 
plowing and harrowing the garden 
and as soon as the season will ad- 
mit, the entire family will turn out 
and by night garden seeding is 
wound up for the year. As a natural 
result everything comes on simul- 
taneously and is gone in the same 
manner, leaving the ground idle for 
the most part, except for a rank 
growth of weeds. 

Those who consider it too much 
trouble to plant at intervals would 
often be surprised to find it a real 
saving of time, could they be in- 
duced to test the matter. Instead 
of growing up to weeds, the space 
is profitably utilized and in late 
summer, all the vegetables are ap- 
petizing and most welcome. Much 
of the garden must of necessity be 
made early, but late planting should 
not be neglected, in order to provide 
a well-balanced supply of late vege- 
tables in mid and late summer. 


Beets sown at intervals until per- 
haps June, will give a welcome suc- 
cession of small, tender roots that 
are palatable and delicious. A few 
seeds dropped where early potatoes 
are dug will afford a convenient sup- 
ply until after frost. Very few per- 
sons are fond of large beets, and for 
canning purposes the smaller ones 
are the only thing. Cabbage, pota- 
toes, turnips, carrots and like vege- 
tables should, for late use, receive 
attention long after the earlier crops 
are in, frequently after many of the 
first crops have disappeared. Often 
the plants soon to be pulled, such as 
lettuce or early beans, will conven- 
iently shade the new crop until it 
gets a start. 


Radishes planted in late August 
or September furnish a splendid au- 
tumn vegetable and peas grown as 
a fall crop are delicious and tasteful. 
The late sweet corn will supply the 
table until frost, and the last plant- 
ings of cucumbers will give a crop. 
of pickles after the summer’s rush 
of work is over. Spinach, that un- 
Surpassed vegetable in regard to 
which so many are grossly ignorant, 
can as well as not be had plenti- 
fully long after autumnal frosts are 
in evidence, and the same is true of 
lettuce. 

How bad it is that all these rel- 
ishes should be thought of merely 
as early spring vegetables. No mat- 
ter what we have been used to and 
regardless of other duties, let us this 
season not neglect to provide for an 
adequate supply of late garden vege- 
tables. LEO E. GATELY. 





Notes on Potato Growing. 


It is always best to have a clover 
or grass sod to turn for potatoes, 
and a light and warm soil for the 
early crop. I use a fertilizer made 
of 900 pounds acid phosphate, 100 
pounds nitrate of soda, 600 pounds 
of fish scrap and 400 pounds of mu- 
Tiate of potash to make a ton. Use 
1,000 to 1,500 pounds an acre. Plow 
the land well and lay of the rows 
three feet apart and put in the fertil- 
izer and bed on it. Then open the 
furrows again so as to mix the fer- 


tilizer well with the soil. Cut the 
potatoes to two eyes and drop 15 
inches apart and cover with a furrow 
from each side. Just before they 
come up harrow the ridges down 
level. After they are up use a weed- 
er both ways till they are six inches 
high. Then use the cultivator and 
lay by with a sweep, hilling lightly. 
Spray with Bordeaux mixture to pre- 
vent early blight, and as the bugs 
appear, mix 5 ounces of Paris green 
with 50 gallons of the Bordeaux and 
spray. Or you can mix one part of 
Paris green to 50 parts of plaster 
or any sort of dry dust and dust it 
over the tops when damp with dew. 
W. F. MASSEY. 


Raise Your Own Irish Potatoes. 


Messrs, Editors: A good clover 
sod is the best place for Irish pota- 
toes, but any good sandy loam land 
will do. The ground should be plow- 
ed deep four weeks before time to 
plant, and harrowed once a week, 
to retain the moisture. The furrows 
made 4 inches deep and 3 feet apart. 
Plant 15 inches apart in the rows, 
just as fast as the furrows are made. 
Cover with a little dirt, put the fer- 
tilizer on top of the dirt, and run a 
one-horse cultivator with the middle 
tooth out, over the row to level the 
row. In a few days run a weeder or 
smoothing harrow over the field and 
work often and level until the tops 
are in bloom. J. M. HUGHES. 

Claremont, Va. 








Report of Virginia Horticultural So- 
ciety. 


Through the courtesy of the ener- 
getic Secretary of the Virginia Hor- 
ticultural Society, Mr. Walter Whate- 
ly, of Crozet, we have just received 
a copy of the report of the Society’s 
last meeting. It is a beautifully il- 
lustrated volume of over 200 pages, 
and furnishes splendid testimony to 
the good work being done by the 
progressive fruit and truck growers 
of the Old Dominion. Virginia ap- 
ples are famous now in two conti- 
nents; but the industry is yet in its 
infancy. 





A Good Crop of Sweet Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editors: My best crop in 
1909 was sweet potatoes. Early in 
the spring I broke my land good and 
deep with 2-horse plow. Later I 
broke again, and from July lst to 
12th I put my rows 3% feet apart 
and set out vines 14 inches apart in 
the drill. 

Cultivated shallow with  side- 
harrow and sweep. My land is up- 
land with clay foundation. I used 
no fertilizer. Land was in peas and 
peanuts in 1908. I had an acre in 
potatoes, and although a very bad 
crop year and vines put out late I 
made 200 bushels potatoes. I raise 
the Nancy Hall and think it is 
the best potato in the world. They 
are as yellow as gold and will cook 
soft and sweet—the best to eat and 
best to keep. 

F. M. BERRYHILL. 





Lime for Potatoes. 


I have some stiff, dark land 
that has lain out for several 
years that I want to plant Irish 

1000 “Lenox” liquid poison fruit 


FuR SAL and vegetable Knapsack Sprayers. 
Best made, holds 24 qts., automatic action, saves 
your crop. price $5.00, cash with order, 
here. Address J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 











f. o. b. | 


sweet potatoes? W. A. Hi. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
I would not lime land for pota- 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 











toes, as that would sweeten the soil 
and cause more of the scab on po- 
tatoes. If the land needs lime you 
had better apply it at some other 
time. Prepare the land well and 
fertilize well and you may grow po- 
tatoes. 

Sweet potatoes are best grown on 
a crimson clover sod with only acid 
phosphate and potash and a little 
nitrate of soda to start them off. 





How to Fight the Cucumber Beetle. 


In a recent article on the insect 
enemies of melons, cucumbers, etc., 
Prof. R. I. Smith, of the North Caro- 








A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 





Se keg making 1.5€0 gals. Spray; delivered at 
any R. R. station in the United States for 612.50. 
Prompt shipments, Write to-day for fullinformation. 


B. G. PRATT CO.,Mazufscturing 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 














lina Experiment Station, gives some 
very valuable information as to com- 
batting the striped cucumber beetle 
and the flea beetle, probably the two 
worst enemies of the melon grower. 

Among the precautions and reme- 
dies recommended by Professor 
Smith are covers of gauze, wire or 
mosquito netting for the young 


Good Positions. 
our stock. Goods easy to sell. 
cost you nothing. Write now. SMITH B 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





plants, the planting of an excess of 
seed, the use of land plaster, wood 
ashes, tobacco dust, slaked lime and 
Bordeaux mixture as repellents, the 
use of arsenate of lead with Bor- 
deaux (2 or 3 pounds to 50 gallons), 
or of Paris green or arsenate of lead 
mixed with lime or tobacco dust as 
a poison, the planting of gourds or 
beans as trap plants, and clean and 
frequent culture. 

Other insects injurious to the cu- 
curbits are discussed, and every 
reader who grows any of these crops 
should write to the Agricultural Ex- 











WHERE TO SHIP. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. WEINERT & Ge,, 
Fanoy Frults and Vegetables, 


Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 
Shipments Solicited. 





















GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on a com- 
=" scale, our free catalogue will assist 


AROADIA NURSERIES. 
MONTICELLO, Fila. 
Are youa hustler? If so, you 


can earn nice profits handling 
Full particulars 








GROW _A GOOD 
7 GARDEN 


cultivation is absolutely neces. 
, but it can’t be done with poor 
Pegi an fron Age 7s _— 

ially made for garden work, It 
jor fy ood work, bus itis 
easy too vs and 
girls can do the gardening 


and produce big crops, 

if you'll equip them 

with Iron Age 

Tools. Send , 
KP 

















Only One 
of Many 
Iron Age T' 





‘ools 










No. 1 
Double 
or Single 














Fruit and Vegetables 





WASHINGTON. 


ERNEST M MERBICK, 
987-989 B St., N. W.. 

Frult and Produoe. 
Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty 
J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, 

927 B St., Northwest, 


CGommission Merchants, 
Seuthers sed Nerthers Prodace Consignments Solicited 


NEW YORK. 


J. PRATT CARROLL, Wholesale Commission 
Merchant 














Apples, Pears, Peaches, Potatoes, Florida Oran- 
ges, Grape Fruit, Pineapples and Southern Vege- 
tables. Cable address, “‘Rollfruit New Yor 

267-269 Washington Street, ork. 








E Our Cans 





; “3 uw 
* soe B cane, beta snd sue 
i € A in 
® NottoLeak 7 pase ore placing 
>= “a rect and save money. 
Cleanest Made 3 agents wanted 
i an i 
: No Equal | Robinson Can Co., 
Have No Equal i@ Dept. 7, 






MAKE BIG MONEY 


Our FREE BOOK telis how. 
Write for prices on our 
Medal Canning Outfits 


fo, Family to factory sizes, 
ey $5.00 and up. Best that 











7 experience and skilled 














3 chine for the money. 



















PRICES LOW Baltimore, Md. 





HOME CANNERS R 


nothing. Send today. 


EVIEW 


2 3 luable information to every grow 
your Canners, Cans, Labels and other Vo tee <CANNER COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Big Illustrated Paper FREE. Full 
of information about Home and 
Market Canning. Tells you how to 
buy and how to sell. Where to get 
er in the land. _ Costs you 

Dept. £ 4 J] 





0 sem SG SE ET SC ESE RAE OD SIRES SGT EIS SE, 





CANNING A Brand New Process 





RESULT OF SIXTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





NO MORE SOLDERING 


The sealing is simplicity itself. A child can do it. Costs no more than the old way, 
saves all the Grekuten. and MAKES EVERY CAN A CERTAINTY. 


If you own a Canner of any kind, or if you don’t own a Canner, 


you want to know 


about this NEW PROCESS. Just drop us a card ana get full particulars by return mail, 








THE RANEY CANNER CO., Shape! Hill, N.C. 


Western Address: TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX. 











CANS 


for 








FRUITS, VEGETABLES ana SYRUP 


BEsT GoOopDs 
LOWEST PRICES 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER AND SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - 
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A BUMPER FRUIT CROP. 


Every Prospect Yet for the Best Fruit Crop in Years—Some 


Cotton to Replant and Some Damage 


Done Trucking Crops, 


But Most Farmers Are All Right Yet. 


W.N. Hutt, Horticulturist N. C. State Department of Agriculture. 


GREAT DEAL of anxiety has 
been felt this spring as to 
what the cold weather would 


x 


or would not do to our crops. The 
warm spring weather started so’ 
very early and stayed with us, 


so long that we began to think sum- | 
mer had come and that if we did not | 
hurry and get our crops in that har- | 
vest time would soon be upon us, 
with an empty cornucopia. Cotton | 
prices have been so good for the last | 
crop that cotton growers, looking for} 
another golden year, got busy and} 
had their seed planted almost a' 
month before the usual time. But} 
old- Dame Nature was only playing a| 
cunning trick, and since she gave! 
April weather in March she turned | 
about and gave a double dose of| 
bleak and blustery March in what | 
we expected would continue to be the 
warm and sunny days of April. The 
cotton, of course, suffered heavily, 
for that warmth-loving plant can} 
only grow in the continuous smile of | 
the sunshine. A second planting will 
now bring the season about to nor- 
mal planting time. 

The early warm weather brought 
fruit trees into very early bloom. 
Fortunately at this most critical time 
there was the most favorable weath- 
er for pollination and a splendid set 
of fruit was the result. Betore the 
petals were all shed we had our first 
cold weather and first frost, and at 
this time the withered calyx en- 
closed each little fruit like a dry 
blanket. Even though the weather 
was severe, there was practically no 
injury to fruit. The bright, sunny 
days following rapidly enlarged the 
fruit and at the same time brought 
out the foliage. When the next cold 
spell came they were large and firm 
and in a much more resistant condi- 
tion. The second cold spell was se- 
vere. Snow tell copiously in high 
altitudes and the spirits of the fruit 
grower dropped with the mercury. | 
For awhile it seemed almost impos- 
sible that fruit could escape, but 
since there was much rain and snow, 
the humidity of the atmosphere was 
high and there was not enough cold 
to freeze all this moisture. Had the 
atmosphere been dry at this time in- 
stead of being thoroughly saturated 
with moisture, a killing from would 
have inevitably resulted. It is not 
cold, blustery weather with rain and, 
snow that is so destructive to fruit | 
prospects, but the quiet chilly night | 
when the air is dry and the sky} 
cloudless. Even then the stirring of; 
a breeze or the clouding of the sky} 
may avert a disaster to fruit crop. | 

At the present time from all I can | 
see in my travels and from reports | 
from different parts of the State, we | 
are in for a bumper fruit crop this} 
year in North Carolina. If the comet 
does not get us,—and astronomers | 
tell us we have little to fear from 
that quarter,—lI believe we will have | 
this season the largest and. best fruit | 
crop the State has seen in years. I| 
know it will be the best crop, for our | 
growers are everywhere doing their | 
part. There has been more pruning | 
done last winter, more trees sprayed | 
this spring and more orchards culti- 
vated in the last few weeks than has 
even been seen before in this State. 
Our growers will make their profits 
in spite of Jack Frost, for their trees | 
are resistant, healthy and vigorous, | 
and they cannot, therefore, help be-| 
ing productive. 

As regards truck crops, there has 
been some damage done in lowlands | 








and there were some black eyes in 
early strawberries, but on the whole 
the injury has been very slight. Ex- 
perience has taught the truck grow- 
er not to plant his early vegetables, 
like tomatoes, cucumbers, peppers 
and melons, until sure-nough spring 
weather has come. . These tender 
crops are now being planted, for all 


| feel sure that the danger season has 


been passed. 
Experience has taught us _ that 
higher lands are always more free 


of frost because as the air cools it 
settles in the low places. It is the 





low places, therefore, that suffer 
most from frost. For early and ten- 


der crops, the planting of such places 


should be delayed until the frost 
period has passed. It is possible 
with such crops as early tomatoes and 
the like, to protect the plants by 
placing over them inverted pots or 
baskets. Early potatoes can easily 
be protected, if not too large, by 


plowing a furrow over each row and 
not allowing the plants to come 
through until the temperature is 
safe. A weeder or harrow used 
crossways of the rows will uncover 
the plants, at the same time giving 
them necessary tillage. 





Ve get about all the swine pa- 
pers published in the United States, 
and the last issue of The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette is one of the 
best we have received.—S. H. Stan- 
bery & Sons, Newport, Tenn. 





posed by Dr. Wiley. 


Dr. H. W. Wiley, U. S. 
Washington, 


My Dear Dr. Wiley: 


D.C. 


this is true and accurate 


Yours sincerely, 


Raleigh, 
Dear Sir: 
letter of the 29th inst. should 


N; 'G 


all the old evils. 


take place. 


pidity of man can contrive. 
to the law which will forbid 


is required 
authorities. 


in 
Respectfully, 





Authorities Declare 
in Religious Papers. 


A NEW EXTERNAL REM:DY 
For Consumption. 


LUX, A compound in liniment form of 
cod-liver oil, healing balsams and alcohol 
to be rubbed on chest and back, REACH- 
ING THE SEAT OF THE DISEASE BY 
THE NATURAL ABSORBENT POWERS 
OF THE SKIN AND ITS OWN WON. 
DERFUL PENETRATING QUALITIES. 
Soothes, tones, heals and invizorates. 
Don't think our claims extravagant. WE 
HAVE THE FACTS AND RECORDS OF 
REMARKABLE CURES. S.A. Church, 
1121 Delachais Street, New Orleans, says: 
“IL used LUX for or e month and am COM- 
PLETELY CURED. Gained twelve 
pounds.” Ask your druggist for LUX, 
THE NEW KEMEDY FOR C \NSUMP- 
T1O« and all subsurface inflammations or 
send $1.00 and receive a bottle by register- 
ed mail. Address the LUX C.umpany, 
Eox 107, New Orleans, La. 





“EVERY MISREPRESENTATION 
AND CUPIDITY UF MAN CAN CONTRIVE.” 


his is What “the United States Government’? Declares 
Possible in Newspaper Advertising of Patent Medicines 
Without Legal Interference—Base Falsehoods 
Protection Afforded by Pure Food and Drugs Act Ex- 
i 


Department of Agriculture, 


An advertising agent, replying to my 
attacks on patent medicines as frauds makes this assertion: 
“The Pure Food and Drugs Act passed several years ago by 
Congress, and now in operation, makes it utterly impossible for 
such a thing as a patent medicine fakir to exist.’’ 
| should like to have a statement from you as to whether 


Food and Drugs Act only reliable remedies are allowed. 
Hoping to hear from you without delay, I am, 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1910. 
Mr. Clarence Poe, Editor The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 


The advertising agent to which you refer in your 
at once be elected 
In the first place, it is not possible, with the force at 
with the new 


optimists. 
our command, to keep up 
stantly being foisted upon the 


In the second place, it has been held by the 
officials enforcing the act that unless the objectionable matter, 
false and misleading, occurs upon the label of the package, or 
on the immediate wrappers surrounding it, no prosecution can 
This leaves the circular and newspapers open to 
every torm of misrepresentation 
What we need is an amendment 
the 
absentia absolutely, and require local physicians to secure, as 
most places now, a certificate from competent 


THE ADVERTISEMENTS GIVEN FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF “SPECiF YING.” 


That Patent Medicines for Tuber- 
culosis Are Not Only Worthless but Harmful, Yet Ad- 
vertisements Such as the Following Appear Regularly 


(Disp!ay our own for purposes of emphasis.) 


INGENUITY 


as to 


= * that under the Pure 


CLARENCE POE, 
Editor and Manager. 





king of the 


frauds that are 
much less 


con- 


public to eradicate 


that the ingenuity and cu- 


practice of medicine in 


H. W. WILEY, Chief. 


TUBERCULOSIS BOOK FREE 


Th‘s valuable medical book tells in plain. 
simple language how Tuberculosis can be 
cured 'n your own home. If you know of 
any one suffering from Tuberculosis, Ca- 
tarrh, B:onchitis, Asthma or any throat 
or lung trouble, or are yourself afflict<d, 
this book wil help you to acure. Even if 
you are in the advanced stage of the dis- 
ease und fee] theie is no hope, this book 
will show you how others have cured them- 
eelves after all remedies they had tried 
ong and they believed their case hope- 

less. 

Writeat once 10 6/0.» 2 s50e 3% 
and they will gladly send you the book by 
return mail free, and also A GENEROUS 
SUrtrLY OF THE NEW TREATMENT, 
ABSOLUT+ LY FREE, FOR THEY 
W_NTEVERY SUBFERERTO HAVE 
THIS WONDERE UL kEMEDY BEFORE 
iTIS TOO LAE. Don’t wait—write to- 


Gay. It may mean the saving of your 
ife. 














- THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 








Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
tities of improved seed, or considerable 
areas of land, should use display adsin the 
proper departments of our paper; but for 
the convenience of all who do not wish 
larger space, we will insert ads for our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this depart- 
ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week: two weeks 7 
cents a word; three weeks, 10 cents; four 
weeks, 13 cents; three months, 400.; six 
months, 700.; one year, $1.25. Each word, 
number or initial (including name and 
address) counted as a separate word. Send 
cash with order. Iftherate seems high, 
remember it would cost #880 for postage 
alone tosend your ad by ietter to each 
home to which we carry it at thislow rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1, 











All the Magazines, Periodicals, Newspapers, etc. 
foreign and Domestic at lowest prices. Write for 
i8 page catalogue containing best clubbing offers 
ziven anywhere. Southern Subscription Agency, 
taleigh, N. C. 


Wanted—100 bushels Sound Peas. Claud Inman, 
Yorkville, S. C. 


Best variety Potato plants $1.25 per 1,000, $1.00 
in 6,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, N.C. 


For Sale—30 Bu. Sound Cotton Seed for plant- 
ing. 75c bu. C. G. Hasty, Seaboard, N. C. 


For Sale fifty Bushels Cotton Seed at two dollars 
per bushel. A. H. Horne, Whiteville. N.C. 


Cowpeas wanted, address James J. Root, V. P. 
of Trio County Dairyman Association, Godfrey, Ill. 


Black Minorcas, White Wyandottes, Eggs, fif- 
teen for one dollar. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, 


N. &. 


Eggs For Sale—S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs 90c 
for 15. Write to Mrs. Geo. T. Sutton, Calypso, 
N. 


High Crest Strain of S.C. Rhode Island Reds, 
Eggs $1.00 per 15. G. L. B. Penny, Raleigh, N.C., 
t. 1. 


Choice Berkshire Pigs, March aud April Far- 
rows. $6.00 each. No kin. Carter Townley, Red 
Hill, Va. 


Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, 40 pound Feath- 
er Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furnituzve Co., Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


200 bushels Iron Peas, #3 00 per bushel; 200 head 
grade Tunis Sheep; two female Collie Pups. J.C 
t owke, Baldock,-.S. C. 


Farm and Timber Lands, as low as $5.00 per 
acre. W.H. Robertson, real estate and livery, 
‘phone 59, Chase City, Va. 


Cotton Seed—I have 25 bushels Money Maker 
Cotton Seed of first picking, $1.00 per bushel. 
B. P. Hayes, Kemper, S. C 


White Wyandottes, .-red Rocks, and Single 
Comb White Leghorns “>*=«  ne_ dollar per fif- 
teen. C.M.Shuford Hickory, N C. 


For Sale—Three well-bred Beagle Hounds. 2 
two years old and one three years. Well broke and 
will catch rabbits. W.S. Norfleet, Roxobel, N. C. 


White Wyandottes— prize-winning, heavy laying 
strains. 15 Eggs $1.00. 12 Mammoth Bronze Tur 
key Eggs $3.00. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville. Va. 


Fifty Virginia Farms for sale. Sold more than 
three hundred farms in past few years. Write for 
catalog of farms and timberlands. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Co., Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Va. 


Crudups Orpingtons in Single Comb, Buff and 
White. are biggest layers, biggest paycrs and 
biggest winners. Eggs $2.00 per 15. $5.00 per 60. 
Order now. Crudup Poultry Yards, Richmond, 
Va., Route 3. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine Dz.scriptive circulars gladly furnished. 
Bred for size, bone and finish. Pigs no a-kin for 
sale at ail times. Reg. papers free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N. C 


For Sale in lots, 1 to 250 bu., $2.45 per bu. Select 
Mixed Seed Cow Peas, mostly Unknown, Red Rip- 
pers, all heavy viners and bearers, unsurpassed for 
forage and soil improvement. Fruitland Farms, 
Box 72, Raeford, N. C. 

Eggs, Buckeye Reds, $1.50 for 18. Barred P. 
Rock from utility pens #1.L0 for 15. Duroc Jersey 
Pigs from Registered Stock $10.00 each or $i8 (0 
per pair. Nancy Hall and Norton Yam Potato 
Plants after May 10th $1.50 per thousand. G. L. 
Robertson, Rowitand, N. C. 


Ginnery for Sale—Two gin outfits complete, con- 
sisting of one 60 Saw Van Winkle Gin, one 60 Saw 
Lummus Gin, McBryde Press.all necessary pulleys, 
shafting and belts. Outfitin good condition and 
will sell cheap. Reason for selling have bought 
new Air Blast System. J. H. Bennett, Clio, Marl- 
boro Co..S C. 


Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, s8er- 
vice Boars, and Pigs and Essex Pigs, cheap. 
Thoroughbred Angora Goats, cheap. Right hand 
and reversible Disk Plows; Power Feed Cutter; Mc- 
Cormick Binder; Mammoth Bronze Turkey and 
Eggs, Silver Lace and White Wyandotte Eggs. 
Also recleaned Peas. J. E. Coulter, Connelysl 
Springs, N. C. 


Dairy Supplies 





+ 
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DUNN MACHINERY CO. 


Catalogue ‘*P F”’ ; 
Atlanta, Georgia 


54 Marietta Street, - - 
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PFS WESHE=APPROVAL OYSTER SHELL LIME 


From Oven Door 
to Farm House Door 


That sums up the whole story 
when you buy soda crackers by 
name— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


As soon as they are baked they are 
placed in moisture-proof packages. In 
this way they are kept free from dust, 
damp and other harmful conditions. 
This means that you are a/ways 
assured of fresh, clean, crisp, unbroken 
soda crackers no matter where you 
buy them or whew you eat them. 


They come in five cent packages. 


(Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COM PANY 
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“MAJESTIC” ann“REGAL” SPRINGS 
WILL LAST A LIFETIME 


They are sold under an ironclad guarantee. Sleep on them 60 nights, 
and if at the expiration of that time, you are not entirely satisfied—we 
will refund your money. hese springs are so constructed that they con- 
firm absolutely to the shape of the body, thus producing perfect rest. @. If 
your dealer does not handle “ Regal’ and “* Majestic’ Springs—write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


MEBANE BEDDING ‘CO. 
Manufact’rs of Springs, Mattresses, &c. 
Mebane, N. C. 



































Send for our booklet 
“* A Suing Dream” 


























and allow 4¢ 0 DAYS FREE TRIAL. ¢ 

o it to | r 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers | For Agricultural Purposes at $7.00 per ton in 
on highest grade 910 model bicycles, sacks 


FA T Do not buy Crushed Oyster Shells tor Poultry, in sacks 60c 
CE ICES SSOSER | vo is nouns fa pr tn, 


at any price Cc 
a til ri . ©. 
fad learn our mondcr fur peopesitionon tot BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO. 


sample bicycle going to your town. 


. DER AGENTS s2@ee | ————______ —_____—_- 
We Sell cheaperthencayancrascy |A Litter of Fine Duroc-Jersey Pigs 521: ' 

9 10 weeks old. Eligible to registration. $15.00 each. ! 
CO., Dept.G 2% enicaao |M. N. Hales, - - Goldsboro, N.C. 














When writing advertisers, always say: “I saw 








HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR CORN YIELDS 








ra EEP CULTIVATION before the 
plant is over 8 or 10 inches 

— 4 high probably does nct injure 
corn materially, except possibly in 
very dry weather; but on the other 
hand, there is nothing to indicate 
that such deep cultivation is of ad- 
vantage. 

Wilcox states that ‘56 tests at 17 
different experiment stations show 
an average increase of 42 per cent 
resulting from shallow cultivation, 
as compared with deep cultivation.” 

Hunt, in his ‘‘Cereals in America,” 
gives a table showing results of 
69 tests at 19 experiment stations 
in which it is shown that best results 
were obtained from shallow cultiva- 
tion in 44 of these tests, or 63.77 
per cent. In 16, or 23.2 per cent, 
deep cultivation gave best results; 
but in some of these tests 3 inches 
was regarded as deep cultivation. In 
the 9 remaining tests, or 13 per cent, 
the results were inconclusive. 

Sixty-one tests at 13 stations gave 
a yield of 65 bushels from deep cul- 
tivation, and 55 tests of shalluw cul- 
tivation gave a yield of 75 bushels 
per acre, according to a Mississippi 
Station Bulletin. 

Corn being a rapid growing plant, 
which produces a large amount of 
dry matter per acre, needs a large 
quantity of water. These three facts, 
—rapid growth, large production 
and need of large water supply,— 
are closely related and interdepend- 
ent; hence, it naturally follows that 
if at the period of its growth when 
most water and plant foods are re- 
quired, these are deficient, the yield 
is seriously affected. Deep cultiva- 
tion at such a period is consequently 
a much more serious matter than at 
less critical times. A slow-growing 
plant like cotton, which produces 
less dry matter per acre and needs 
less water at any particular period 
of its growth, will much better 
withstand the injurious effects of 
"root pruning by deep plowing, a de- 
ficiency of water, or a large growth 
of grass and weeds. In other words, 
these unfavorable conditions for 
short periods cause less injury to the 
cotton crop than to corn and conse- 
quently the latter requires more in- 
telligent and careful handling to 
produce maximum yields. 

On moist lands where the presence 
of weeds and grass affects the crop 
more seriously than a scarcity of 
rainfall, the question of first im- 
portance in cultivation is to keep 
down the growth of these weeds, but 
this statement does not mean that 
the root pruning resulting from deep 
cultivation is to be entirely disre- 
garded. Deep cultivation and the 
consequent cutting of large numbers 
of roots are always to be avoided, if 
possible, but is under some condi- 
tions a lesser evil than the growth of 
grass and weeds. 


How Weeds Hurt the Corn Crop. 


The injury done by weeds is very 
great as shown by an experiment at 
the New Hampshire Station, where on 
a plot on which the weeds grew luxu- 
riantly, a yield of only 17.1 bushels 
per acre was made; while on a plot 
cultivated shallow five times the 
yield was 79.1 bushels and on an- 
other plot cultivated deep five times 
the yield was 69.7 bushels per acre. 
Weeds do their injury (1) by con- 
suming plant foods which the corn 
plants might otherwise use; (2) by 
using and evaporating moisture, and 
(3) by shading the land, preventing 
the entrance of sunlight, making 





your ad. in The Progressive Farmer and Gazette.” 


IX.—A FEW MORE FACTS ABOUT CULTIVATION. 


Tait Butler. 


the soil cooler and possibly poison- 
ing the soil or obstructing the growth 
of other plants by their presence. 

Since the keeping down of grass 
and weeds is unquestionably the mat- 
ter of first importance in corn cul- 
ture in the South, and the root prun- 
ing resulting from deep cultivation 
is always hurtful, the aim of the 
corn grower should be to prevent the 
growth of weeds and grass, or to 
kill them before they become large 
enough to make methods of deep 
cultivation necessary. 


How to Keep Weeds and Grass Down 

In seasons of large rainfall this 
may not always be possible, but in 
a vast majority of seasons it is en- 
tirely practicable when the proper 
preparation has been given the land 
before planting the crop. We feel 
safe in stating that this Southern 
country can never prove that it is 
really in the ‘‘corn belt” while 75 
per cent of the land is broken with a 
one-horse plow and the harrow is not 
used on over 10 per cent of our 
farms; but this question has received 
our attention before and this year’s 
crop being now largely planted we 
desire to call attention to the im- 
portance of preventing the grass and 
weeds getting a start. Of course, 
the chief reason for never permitting 
the weeds and grass to make head- 
way is that in such case the injury 
they do is never felt by the crop; 
but there are other reasons why the 
grass and weeds should never be 
allowed to get a foothold. The chief 
of these are that they are so much 
more easily killed before they make 
a large root, and when young and 
tender may be killed by light-run- 
ning implements that cover ground 
rapidly. These implements not only 
run more lightly and cover ground 
more rapidly, but they also avoid the 
corn roots and do not turn up addi- 
tional weed and grass seeds to the 
surface to germinate and cause addi- 
tional trouble. These seeds are usu- 
ally small and only come up when 
covered by not more than an inch 
or two of soil. If only the top two 
inches of soilis stirred, the seed suf- 
ficiently near the surface to cause 
trouble soon germinate and are kill- 
ed, but when the turning plow or 
deep-running cultivator is used a 
fresh crop of grass and weed seeds 
is brought up at each succeeding 
cultivation. 

These observations do not ap- 
ply to land infested with John- 
son, Bermuda, or other such grass- 
es; but they do hold good for a 
very large proportion of the lands 
upon which corn is grown. The hoe 
has been largely banished from the 
corn fields of the South in the last 
few years. It is too largely used yet 
for the most economical production, 
but its use is decreasing and the 
practice is doomed. We must now 
throw aside the one-horse plow and 
bring the harrow into general use 
before and after planting. When 
this is done and the general farmer 
understands the simple facts or 
principles underlying cultivation and 
its purposes, our better lands will 
double their yields at less cost for 
labor. 





It will pay you to plant pumpkins 
in the corn field if your land is good. 
One or two seeds ten or twelve feet 
apart in every third row will be 
enough. They will make a whole 
lot of good feed for all sorts of stock 
next fall and winter. 
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COTTON “GINNING MACHINERY, Engines and Boilers 


constitute ““THE GOOD MAKE THAT MAKES GOOD!” 


guarsn f FACTORY and NAME backs up that quality which 
~~ MAD E Ee” our its Durability, constructive perfection and 
Medvanced | a. A. are characteristic of our output. Write imme- 

diately for full information before considering any other 
LIDDELL COMPANY, Charlotte, North Caroline 
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BOTH GROWERS AND BUYERS ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 


The Benthall Peanut Picker 





Peanut growers and buyers alike declare the Ben- 
thall Peanut Picker the only absolutely satisfactory 
picker made. 


Growers do the work of forty men with one machine, and more than double 
their profits. It picks Spanish or Virginia varieties with equal satisfaction. It 
picks while the vines are in a condition for saving, thus giving a crop as good as 
alfalfa. Buyers declare Benthall picked nuts cleaner and much more desirable than 
hand picked nuts. 








Gibbes ‘Economist’ 
Planer, Matcher 
and Moulder 


A good, heavy machine at a mod- 
erate price, ill plane up to 24” 
wide and 6” thick, or match up to 
10’’ wide. 

Designed to meet the demand for 










§ ey machines and is fully guaranteed. Description of other styles and sizes will be 
™“Gib on reyuest. 
bes Machinery Company, Box 1260, Columbia, S. C. 


Sellers of *‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery”’—All Kinds,—A1 Value. 



















“It is Worth Its Weight in Gold.” 


—P, M. VARN. 









It Saves 
Cotton 


















THE COLE PLANTER 


Makes Bigger Crops. 


beca the gaano with the soil close under the seed so that the cotton is nourished 
from the te fe sprouts and grows off strong and thrifty. A farmer says: ‘100 pounds 
D the tet iad with the Coe Planter is equal te 200 pounds put out in the usual way.’’ 

The Cole Planter increases the yield a bale or more to each one-horse crop. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


One man and one horse at one trip prepares the seed-bed, puts in the guano, opens 
again, drops and covers the seed, all in just the right way for either Corn, Cotton, Peas, 
Sorghum, Peanuts, etc. The Cole Planter beats the world in getting a quick even stand. 
t puts one seed after another in a straight line, thick or thin, so that it saves seed, costs 
less to thin, and less to cultivate. Mr. Hearn, of Georgia, writes “I would not miss plant- 
ing my crop with a C Cole Planter for $200.00. 

It means money to you, write at once for free catalogue and safe and easy way to order 
by mail; also name of merchant in your county who sells and guarantees Cole Plante rs. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 300, . - Charlotte, N. C. 

























a high-grade machine at a reasonable price. Possesses all the features of the more ez- 











Vines are fed to picker like grain to thresher. Nuts come out whole and 
clean. ‘The stemming and cleaning capacity has been increased, and the weak parts 
in the 1909 models corrected. 13 ft. model run by horse or applied power ; 16 ft. 
model applied power only. 


All horsepower machines will have 1908 shoe or shaker, and we will build 
machines if desired with 1910 general construction and 1908 shoe or shaker. 


Standard Peanut Co. buyers say: “It isa standing rule with our buyers to 
give preference to machine picked peanuts, as in our opinion they are far superior.” 
W.F Jones, grower, writes: “Threshed 173 sacks of Virginia nuts in one day. 
Can thresh 100 to 125 sacks Spanish.” E. J. Railey: “I threshed 1609 bags with 
repair bill of only 75 cents.” 


Big money picking for your neighbors. Write for free booklet giving pic- 
tures and full information. It will mean much in profits for you. 


BENTHALL MACHINE CO., Suffolk, Va. 


gies to i. ae buying your gasoline engine of 3 to 22-horse-power from. 3 ramet pT 
Save dealer, jobber and catalogue house profit. No such offer x agepetee ‘ 
re Ts canes on ae class of engine I sell has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 
~ Hereis the secret and reason: 1 turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
enormous ory, equipped with automatic machinery. Le sell them direct to you 
fies less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost 
All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 





































in enormous quantities). 
Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
am get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doing something that never was 
done before. Think of it! A price to you that is lower than dealers and 
can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 
Anengine that is made so good in the factory that I will send 
§t out anywhere in the U. S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on oe free trial, to test against any engine made of 
similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let 
be tan lade Sell your poorest horse and buy » 


5-H.-P. Only $119.50 


Get | ' Galloway’s 
Biggest : and Best 
FREE 432 ascot at BOOK 


‘Write today for my beautifu) sew 50-page Engine Book wm fow 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of valuabie 

showing how I make them and how you can make more moper 
@asoline engine on the farm. Write me— “a a 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Galtoway Vt 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, ‘owt 












Work Cotton and = NOW 


One working now, with a RODERICK LEAN Weeder is better than THREE 
later on---ground is agitated, which hastens 
growth and weeds more effectively destroyed. 
This Weeder has runners for transporting 
or regulating depth---a valuable feature. 
Weighs 124 lbs while others weigh 99 or 
100 lbs. and extra weight is in teeth. 
















Teeth of best 
Spring Steel 
and will] not 












The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 


Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 


4 No. 1, for grinding feed, etc. Thousands in daily use, 

ving perfect satisfaction. {It is the only portable mill on 

Ne tig So ry that will clean, sift and sack. IT 1s STRONG, 

DURABLE AND GUARANTEED. Write for full information and 
names of some of its friends—the users. 


Manufactured yy 
W. C. Meadows Mill Ce., Inc., - North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Z . 
Won gold medal Jamestown Ex-} 704 ‘va. Knoxville, Tenn., Nashvilie, Tenn, Atlanta, Ga., 
i where- | or any other agency of this Company. 





















ROBERICK LEAN 







Later on, work your crops with 
=— Pivot Axle Cultivator. Adjustable in 
width from 34 to 46-in ---can be used for 
any crop. All necessary attachments 
such as Spring Breaks, Disc Hillers, 
Sweeps, Etc. Besides, it is the easiest 
working cultivator made. 

See your dealer and if he cannot supply you, 



































Get the Royal Pea Huller 


THE PEERLESS PEA HULLER 
neq ihnresh: 
ppg eked 
n 
Has indestractibte Teeth. Custom- 
ers write that they have used the 
pn mh Fae repairs 7 High 
mn and gusta 
Faire 1909. Free booklet, 
PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., Daltea, Ga. 








write our agents, 
HUTCHISON SEHORN & HIPP, 
Charlotte, N. C., for prices. 
Write us for Catalog. 


RODERICK LEAN MFG. COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio. 















$31 ) HAY PRESS Best z= oroee med DOUBIE ENGINE FOR SALE Fsicktne 


400 sold in 8 months. For 10 years 
we've made ethem, Shipped onbdays' lay Sb Fy Pe. tee coe aw 














Good as 
WATKING HAY PRESS CO. Ataet, Ge.| H: H. Miller, - - - - Duluth, Ga. 














CHATTANOOGA, TENE Less to Geen tobot Lies sry agg 








specially at- UNTIL you INVESTIOATE, 
eects oer to aie DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES :* IS eae 


CHATTANOOGA IEPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING €8., Dept. Y, gne-cylinder engine revol power. Ite weight and balk: are half thas of singte SET Coste 








ibration practbonly Srenbama theanly any wagon. fons It ism comibiuation UE tthe 
HS 18 OUR FIFTY 


engine. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, T TEMPLE ENGINE MFG. 00., 455 West 15th sth ¢-, Ohionae. T 
























